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The Demand In Business 
For Economy In All Departments 


has resulted in a closer study of overhead costs, in- 
cluding, of course, the cost of insurance, and this has 
resulted favorably for us. 


We now carry Workmen’s Compensation and 
motor fleet coverage on a number of concerns who, 
apparently, had not previously made a very intensive 
study of their insurance costs and the service rendered. 


Never, within our experience, have business con- 
cerns given such close consideration to the financial 
stability of their insurance carriers. 


That such careful scrutiny and investigation has 
brought to us so many new members is to us a most 


pleasing endorsement of our management, methods 
and principles. 


MICHIGAN os MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Non-Assessable CO 2 Dividends 
and , “3 o_o More Than 
Dividend Paying bad Sentient $3,500,000.00 








District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 
Alpena Toledo, Ohio 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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The MILL MUTUALS 
believe in fire prevention 
that goes beyond 

general theory. 

Our recommendations 

are backed up by practical 
and personal survey. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . Kansas City, Mo. 


Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co........... Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. . . . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co..... . Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......... Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers National Insurance Co................. Chicago, II. 








The MILL MUTUALS are 


general fire insurance carriers. 





























MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. 23 Chicago, IIl. 


A service organization maintained by the 


Mill Mutual. 
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MUTUALIZE 


and 


ECONOMIZE 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


- Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
<~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. = 
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HON. JOSEPH I. REECE 


Insurance Commissioner for Tennessee 


. OMMISSIONER REECE, recently appointed to this important office in Tennessee, has 
had an interesting background of life experience. During much of his career he has engaged 
in educational work, having been Superintendent of Schools in Clearwater, Florida, and 
later Dean of Carson-Newman College in Jefferson City, Tenn. After a post-graduate 
course at Chicago University, he with his brother, Congressman Carroll Reece, formed the 
Reece Hancock Agency at Johnson City to become General Agents for the Lincoln National 
Life. He previously had had experience in the insurance field with the Mutual Life of N.Y. 
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Down Town Chicago at Night Is a Spectacle of Brilliant Illumination. The Scene Shown Here Is Looking Northeast From the Loop, 
the Merchandise Mart Being in the Left Foreground. 


Plans for Chicago Convention 


1931 Gathering of National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
and Federation Fire Group Will Have Features 


A the old saying goes—“Now 


is the time” for all good mu- 

tual people to begin to think 
about the national convention. And 
more so than ever at this moment in 
1931 since last year it was in August 
that the mutual specials pulled out of 
various cities and converged on Los 
Angeles, where one of our most no- 
table gatherings was held. That was 
a famous trip, indeed, with stops at 
Kansas City, Pike’s Peak, Albuquer- 
que, Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, en 
route, and all who were fortunate 
enough to go will remember its 
series of enjoyable incidents and the 
fine business sessions in the west 
coast metropolis. 

The convention is later this year, 
involves less travel and undoubtedly 
will be largely attended. Chicago is 
to have the honor of entertaining the 
mutuals during the week of October 
4th and the place selected by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies is the Stevens Hotel, 


situated on the famous 


Boulevard. 


Michigan 


Chicago has no natural mountains 
to hold out as a scenic inducement to 
visitors, but the city challenges the 
world with every other attraction. Its 
skyscrapers may well be compared to 
mountains, since in and around the 
famous loop district they reach into 
the sky for upwards of fifty stories, 
with the towers going even beyond 
that audacious height. No city, even 
New York, has such a concentration 
of tall structures within so impressive- 
ly crowded an area. LaSalle, Clark 
and Dearborn Streets are veritable 
canyons and parts of Michigan Ave- 
nue and Wacker Drive also furnish 
views of heaven-kissing majesty. 


No amount of visiting in Chicago, 
or living in it, can quite accustom a 
person to the wonder of its huge 
bulk, or the tremendous momentum 
of its roaring activity. It is a city of 
big things and destined to occupy a 


of Exceptional Interest 


larger and larger place in the world. 


Everything considered, there would 
be no more desirable place in the 
country to hold a mutual convention. 
It is the nearest large city to the geo- 
graphic center of the nation, and 
comes very close to being the popula- 
tion center; also all railroads lead 
there, mostly by direct routes, and 
it is the terminal for dozens of bus, 
electric, and air lines, besides the 
great steam trunk lines. Thus it is 
the easiest place in the world to get 
to because you have to stop in Chi- 
cago at least between trains, if you 
are headed anywhere near its direc- 
tion. 

QDsOoa> 


IMILARLY, automobile routes 

have a way of naturally slipping 
into the city by the lake—good wide 
cement highways, too, well kept and 
well policed. And a word about 
crime conditions. Chicago never 
was at the top of the list in crimes 
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committed except in the newspaper 
headlines. It stands -sixty-eighth in 
this respect among American mu- 
nicipalities. Particularly since recent 
changes and the beginning of the 
activity to make Chicago the best 
world fair city in history, there 
scarcely could be a safer place for 
visitors anywhere in Christendom. 
The majority of the residents of the 
city, probably 99 percent of the pop- 
ulation, have never seen a gangster 
or hold-up man outside of a tabloid 
or a moving picture show. The only 
criticism from average visitors is that 
they have been led to expect streets 
full of police patrol wagons and am- 
bulances screaming their sirens to 
clear the way to the latest shooting— 
and there is nothing of the kind. Mil- 
lions of hustling people! Yes, but all 
bent on business or shopping or sight- 
seeing, even as you and I will be in 
the busy Loop district. The quickest 





(Above) 


State Street, Which Is at 
Night the Brightest of All 
3usiness Thoroughfares, 
Is Noted As a Paradise for 
Window Shoppers. 


(At Right) 


Chicago Parks Are Play- 

grounds Not Only for the 

Children but for Adults as 
Well. 
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method of achieving free board and 
room while in Chicago is to bring a 
gun along with you. Those hand- 
some coppers along Michigan Avenue 
and State Street, true enough, smile 
and smile, but they won’t stand for 
any wild west stuff. There are no 
cows chewing cuds near the Postoffice 
Building and no hitching posts ad- 
jacent to the City Hall; but all the 
same, the most qfifet-mannered grand- 
mother from any crossroads will find 
her rights respected and deferred to 
by the courteous citizens of this hos- 
pitable metropolis. Chicago is just a 
larger county-seat wherein you can 
find all types of life, stores, churches, 
art museums, parks, amusements, 
wholesale establishments, boards of 
trade, lake traffic, universities, ball 
games, stock-yards, or whatever va- 
riety of interest may suit your taste 
at the moment. 


Chicago is the second largest me- 
tropolis in the United States and the 
fourth largest in the world. In popu- 
lation it exceeds each of thirty-seven 
of the forty-eight states in the union. 


It leads the world in packing-house 
products, in the manufacture of farm 
machinery, telephone instruments, 
furniture, band instruments, pianos, 
household, electrical and gas devices, 
and is the greatest center for the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. It is 
the world’s greatest railroad center, 
the largest lumber market, grain 
market, and food distributing center. 
It entertains more conventions annu- 
ally than any other city in the world, 
has the greatest number of small 
parks and playgrounds, the largest 
outer parks and forest preserve sys- 
tem and the greatest mileage of boule- 
vards. It is the nation’s leading in- 
dustrial center, produces a greater 
variety of manufactured products 





than any other city and is the first 
city in the nation in the manufacture 
of products for export. It has the 
greatest produce market in America 
and the largest retail department 
stores in the world. 


It is the financial center of the mid- 
dle west. Its population increases at 
the rate of 70,000 persons annually, 
and is now well over the three million 
mark. 


It is not the province of this sum- 
mary of Chicago’s attractions to write 
of the various show places of the 
city at length. Mutual visitors will 
be given the opportunity to go on 
escorted trips by bus to see the ma- 
jor features of the Chicago area as 
guests of the convention. 


However, it may be well to men- 
tion several items of particular in- 
terest which are within the radius of 
a few blocks of the Loop or at the 
most may be reached by transporta- 
tion facilities after a short ride. 


To out of town people one of the 
most famous of Chicago’s features 
is Lincoln Park. It is rightly popular 
because it contains within a con- 
venient area nearly every drawing 
card possible to be included in a 
metropolitan park. 


The park proper extends along the 
lake from North Avenue to Diversey 
Parkway, and when all extensions 
are completed it will have a lake 
frontage of over five miles. The 
Academy of Sciences, the first mu- 
seum of natural history and science 
in the west, is located at the Center 
Street entrance. The Zoo contains 
over twenty-five hundred specimens 
housed in large animal houses. The 
Aquarium exhibits a splendid collec- 
tion of fresh-water fish. In the re- 
fectory meals are served in a large 
dining hall. The conservatory is one 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Cubs Park in Chicago During a World Series Game. 


of the best in the country. Numerous 
statues are found along the walks 
and drives, among them the famous 
statue of Abraham Lincoln by St. 
Gaudens. The Fresh Air Sanitarium 
on the lake, a public bathing beach, 
a golf course, tennis courts and base- 
ball diamonds are among the other 
attractions. 


It must be remembered that Lin- 
coln Park is only one of many vast 
and beautiful parks in the city, and 
if time permits, a tour of all of them 
should be made. 


SS 


HICAGO’S lake front improve- 

ments, while not yet completed, 
are already magnificent in their 
scenic proportions. The lake has 
been filled in to the extent of hun- 
dreds of acres, the outer drive to the 
south has been opened and by a 
bridge across the mouth of the river 
soon will be joined with the north 
outer drive. 


The beginnings of the buildings 
for the great World’s Fair of 1933 
are arising, and all together Ch‘cago’s 
front yard to the east is a handsome 
spectacle which scarcely has an equal 
in the world. 


Grant Park, which runs along the 
lake front between Roosevelt Road 
and Randolph Street, contains in it- 
self 303.7 acres and has in or near 
it, the Art Institute, Field Museum, 
Soldier Field, the Shedd Aquarium, 
and the Planetarium, as well as nu- 
merous works of statuary and the 
Buckingham Fountain, the latter be- 
ing the most beautiful of all plumes 
of water mechanically projected. It 


has several varieties of displays and 
is illuminated at night. 


The Art Institute ranks among the 
best art galleries in the country, con- 
taining excellent examples of old 
masters and modern paintings and a 
comprehensive collection of sculpture, 
both ancient and modern. 

Soldier Field, where the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight drew a crowd of close 
to 150,000, and other sporting events 
and national and international gath- 
erings have attracted throngs of sim- 
ilar size, is at the south end of Grant 
Park adjoining the Field Museum. 
With a length of 1,294 feet north and 
south and a width of 678 feet, the 
stadium seats 160,000 persons. 


At Roosevelt Road and Lake Mich- 
igan is the Field Museum of Natural 
History. The building covers 11 
acres of ground and represents an 
expenditure of approximately $7,- 
500,000. It contains exhibits of 
plants, animals, fossils, minerals, 
gems, woods, and in fact practically 
every substance or creature found in 
or on the earth. Its groups of pre- 
served and mounted animals, from 
tiny mice to prehistoric elephants, 
are authentic and especially impres- 
sive, and one may also see life size 
figures representing all the different 
races of the earth in replicas of their 
home environments. 


The Shedd Aquarium, just recent- 
ly opened, is the most modern of such 
structures in architecture and equip- 
ment and shows hundreds of species 
of fishes, many of them being tropical 
varieties of marvelous color. Close 
by is the Adler Planetarium, where a 
wonderfully intricate mechanism 


Note the Press Box and Radio Announcers Above. 


throws upon the interior of the dome 
of the building myriads of points of 
light corresponding to the planets ard 
stars. In the space of an hour every 
motion of the earth and firmament is 
seen, a lecturer meanwhile explain- 
ing the different phenomena. Liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of visit- 
ors have been charmed and educated 
by this presentation of the astronomy 
of the universe, which, in this form, 
is only available in two or three other 
places in the world. 

A mammoth structure of impres- 
sive proportions is the Navy Pier, 
stretching considerably more than a 
half mile out into the lake. While 
of most attraction in the days of the 
hot summer, no visitor to Chicago 
should fail to carry home a mental 
picture of this gigantic wharf which 
is not only a landing place for steam- 
ers, but a recreation center replete 
with restaurants, children’s play- 
grounds, observation towers, art 
rooms, promenades, and a great hall 
for dancing and band concerts. 


While considering immense build- 
ings, one will also be interested in a 
glance around the Coliseum, where 
political parties have made history at 
their national conventions. It seats 
over 14,000 people and has the added 
celebrity of being partially con- 
structed from stones taken from the 
Libby Prison of Civil War fame. 


SOD 


DJACENT to the Loop is one 

of the most remarkable build- 
ings in the world, the record breaking 
Merchandise Mart, which is famous 
all over America. 


(See next page) 
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A Group of Imposing Gothic Buildings on the Campus of Chicago University. 


This great central market attracts 
buyers from everywhere. 

To the public at large, the most 
striking feature of the Mart is its 
size—the largest business building in 
the world, two city blocks in length, 
on the north bank of the Chicago 
River and rising in a central tower 
twenty-four stories in the air, being 
in reality a wholesale city under one 
roof. The Mart has a floor area of 
4,000,000 square feet of space, with 
approximately ten miles of window 
displays. Each of the 18 display 
floors has an area of 200,000 square 
feet. 

The present population of the Mart 
is 15,000. 

Probably no other building has 
such facilities for receiving and ship- 
ping merchandise. The entire ground 
level below the street floor is utilized 
as a modern freight station. Private 
tracks for incoming and outgoing 
freight extend under the center of 
the building. The Chicago & North- 
western Railroad operates the freight 
station which connects with all other 
roads through its new Proviso Yards. 
The merchandise as it comes into this 
mammoth freight station is loaded 
into high speed conveyors and trans- 
ported to the exact floor of the tenant 
for whom it is intended. A river dock 
for vessels connects with the south 
freight elevators of the building. 
Speed boat service has been estab- 
lished to various points and brings 
many there by water. 

The Mart houses the world’s big- 
gest restaurant that feeds 10,000 peo- 
ple a day. In the tower of the build- 


ing is located the world’s biggest 
radio broadcasting studio, that of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The second floor of the gigantic 
structure is used in part for trade 
shows and exhibitions. The grand 
lobby, as one enters from the main 
entrance on the banks of the Chicago 
River, is beautified by nineteen strik- 
ing murals representing the market 
places of the world. 

How the gigantic Merchandise 
Mart taxed the world’s resources of 
labor and talent, raw and tanu- 
factured materials, to become the 





world’s largest building, is revealed 
by the lists of men and companies 
who provided labor, genius, or ma- 
terials for the ultimate achievement. 
More than 2,500 members of all the 
building crafts, whose faces and 
speech reflect every race and nation 
that has contributed to America, 
toiled in night and day shifts. This 
was the greatest number of men ever 
used at any one time on any building 
project in the United States. 


Five hundred million dollars is the 
estimated figure for annual sales in 
the Mart; 60,000 is the estimated 
number of people in the Mart every 
day; and 118 the number of freight 
cars beneath the Mart at one time, in 
the 224,000 square feet of loading 
space, to care for incoming and out- 
going goods. 


It is something of a journey out to 
the Municipal Airport at 63rd Street 
and Cicero Avenue, but well worth 
the effort, to see one of the largest 
and finest fields of its kind. Here the 
visitor may view the greatest scene 
of aeronautical activity in the United 
States, with scores of planes, carry- 
ing air mail, express or passengers, 
or all three, arriving and leaving 
every day on a runway system of 
over two miles in length. There are 
numerous hangars and _ powerful 
beacons, some of which are 500,- 
000,000 candle power. 


On the way to the Airport a stop 
can be made at the Union Stock 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park, Now Being Restored. 
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Stock Agents’ Reciprocity Scheme Now 


Revealed As Thinly-Veiled Boycott 


National Association of Insurance Agents Pledged To Buy or Boost Only 
Hupp Cars Because Factory Takes Out Expensive Stock Coverage 


fb Sreog is the story of a conspir- 
acy against an American insti- 
tution, a conspiracy that is destined 
to fail because its stupidity and un- 
fairness carry a certain nemesis for 
those who have promoted it. 

It is further a story of how a 
great business firm nibbled at the 
bait of the conspirators, then bit 
voraciously, and may presently be 
distressed by efforts to digest hook, 
line, and sinker. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents, an organization 
representing agencies engaged in 
the sale of stock company insur- 
ance, for some time has been seri- 
ously disturbed by the development 
of the mutual system of insurance, 
the original American system which 
can claim among its earliest pro- 
moters and advocates such men as 
Jenjamin Franklin and John Mar- 
shall, first Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

A persistent campaign of misrep- 
resentation and abuse, accompanied 
by appeals to pseudo-Americanism, 


NDER the euphonious title of 
“Reciprocity” they have or- 
ganized what is virtually a boycott 
crusade against all business firms 
employing mutual insurance in 
whole or in part. That may sound 


unbelievable. Boycott is a harsh 
word. But let us quote the authori- 
tative scriptures of the association. 
In a recent issue of the American 
Agency Bulletin, the official organ 
of the National Association of It- 

surance Agents, much space is 

devoted to the progress of the 
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“Reciprocity Campaign,” and a 
jubilant article relates that the 
Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has petitioned the 
National Association to “hasten 
the formulation of plans for 
providing all members with a 
list of nationally advertised 
products which are protected by 
stock insurance, in order that 
companies, agents, and brokers 
may confine their purchases of 
supplies to such products. 

The text of the delectable res- 
olution adopted by the Roches- 
ter underwriters is even stronger 
than indicated in the summary. 
It calls upon stock companies, 
agents and brokers to “confine 
their purchases of supplies, ma- 








carried on by word of mouth, by 
correspondence, by anonymous 
letters and pamphlets, articles in 
the organs of stock company 
insurance and the bulletin of the 
association, has proved so dis- 
appointingly unproductive that 
anxiety over the steady growth 
of mutual insurance has devel- 
oped into a species of frenzy 
which threatens to destroy 
whatever business judgment and 
sense of fair-play these much 
upset stock insurance gentlemen 
may ever have possessed. 







Only on the supposition that 
desperate remedies spring from 
a feeling of desperate need can 
the latest development of their 
campaign be explained. It is 
impossible to conceive of intelli- 
gent businsss men, with a real 
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sense of what is decently Amer- 

ican, resorting to the methods 
openly confessed and now being prac- 
ticed by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents—presumably 
with the blessing of the concerns 
they represent. 








This Journal respects the agents who sell 
service and insurance on merit. These car- 
toons are directed at those agents who by 
participating in a boycott have abandoned 
the better ideals of salesmanship and adopted 
racketeering methods. 


terials, adjustments, and securi- 

ties to those concerns which, by 
consistent support of stock insurance 
evidence their own belief in the sound 
principle” of the stock companies, and 
adds that such support should be ex- 
tended “to include purchase by stock 
insurance agents for personal and 
family requirements in daily use.” 
Why the resolution does not fur- 
ther instruct all stock insurance 
agents to urge their uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and acquaintances to be 
equally partial in patronage is ex- 
plicable only as an oversight. 

If this be not a flagrant proposal 
to establish a boycott against all 
concerns refusing to pay commis- 
sions to stock company agents for 
high cost insurance, then there 
never was a boycott. They may 
call it reciprocity, but, with the 
kind permission of Bill Shake- 
speare, it may be said, “A boycott 
under any other name smells just as 
malodorous.” 


And now the plot thickens. 
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The Hupp Motor Car Corpora- 
tion is among the most widely 
known concerns in the world of 
automobile manufacture. Until re- 
cently its plants were exclusively 
covered by mutual insurance. The 
company carrying the insurance 
had been given every reason to be- 
lieve that the service was entirely 
satisfactory. There was no com- 
plaint; no hint of any intent to 
change. There is no ground for 
believing that there would have 
been any change had not the Reci- 
procity-Boycott program of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents picked Hupp as one of its 
first victims. 
aS >< - 

ATURALLY, Hupp patron- 

age of mutual insurance had 
galled the stock companies and 
their agents. With envious eyes 
they looked upon it. At last, in a 
year when car sales showed a fall- 
ing off, and the bottle of red ink 
obtruded itself as an accounting ad- 
junct, the agent plotters decided 
the moment had come—the well 
known psychological moment—for 
action. The Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration was approached; the bait 
was dangled before its eyes—an 
army of 300,000 stock company 
agents singing the praises of the Hup- 
mobile, buying Hupmobiles for them- 
selves, giving them as wedding pres- 
ents to their sons and daughters, 
over-persuading their friends to buy 
them, if only Hupp would fall down 
and worship the great god Stock 
Insurance. Incidentally, of course, 
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this act of obeisance required signing 
on the dotted line and giving to the 
stock companies that which, for its 
own better security and advantage, 
the motor car people had been placing 
with mutual companies. 

Hupp was taken up on the high 
mountain of exaggerated promises 
and flapdoodle, and shown the hy- 
pothetical and largely illusory benefits 
which it might obtain through becom- 
ing a party to the Reciprocity-Boycott 
scheme. And Hupp fell for it. Hupp 
swallowed the bait. 

If anybody thinks this is a pipe- 
dream he may be cited again to the 
authoritative scriptures. Before the 
writer lies “Just Between Ourselves,” 
the latest issue of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation’s house organ—Vol. 
IV, No. 6. It is specially designated 
“Insurance Issue.” In ears on either 
side of the caption appear these sig- 
nificant legends—‘‘Concentrate on In- 
surance Men for Six Weeks,” and 
“Insurance Men Drive Motor Cars 
Day After Day.” On the first page 
is an article by R. S. Cole, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of sales. It bears this 
title: “Vast Army of 300,000 Insur- 
ance Men Enlist in the Ranks of the 
Hupmobile Family.” That should be 
cheering news to all other makers of 
motor cars. It is calculated, of course, 
to arouse in their hearts a feeling of 
admiration, enthusiasm and warm af- 
fection for the stock companies and 
their agents. 


sea 
T is legitimate to wonder what will 
happen if other motor car con- 
cerns having stock company insur- 





ance now apply for their share of 
agency patronage and_ solicitation. 
And if the boycott scheme should 
succeed as the agencies hope it will— 
an utterly absurd conjecture — and 
concerns with mutual coverage hasten 
to pay tribute at the shrine of the 
stock companies, the situation would 
become even more entertainingly 
problematical. What, under such cir- 
cumstances, would become of the vast 
army which has enlisted in the ranks 
of the Hupmobile family ? How many 
cars can a stock company agent af- 
ford to buy? How long will his com- 
missions—the tax on the policyhold- 
ers—hold out under the strain? 


It is a little surprising that the 
Hupp corporation could not see the 
common clay brick beneath the gild- 
ing, could not sense the film-flam in 
this precious scheme. It is obvious 
that the agency reciprocity-boycott is 
designed to tempt or scare other con- 
cerns into following the Hupp em- 
ample. But success would mean that 
the alleged army of 300,000 must be 
dissipated and distributed among all 
concerns swallowing the bait. The 
promises to Hupp could not then be 
kept. 


Hupp’s only hope of realizing an 
advantage lies obviously in the failure 
of the agencies to make their scheme 
work as to other concerns. And it is 
a slim hope, because if the scheme 
fails—as it must for its sheer fatuity 
and inherent bad faith—it will be 
quickly dropped. The zeal of the 
army of 300,000 will quickly wane. 
The net result will be that Hupp is 
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hooked for the term of its contract, 
and the process of swallowing line 
and sinker must follow. 

But to return to the hopes of Hupp 
and the glittering encouragement with 
which this insurance issue of “Just 
Between Ourselves” is padded ad 
nauseam—Vice-President Cole in his 
article begins by reciting the fact that 
Hupp has cancelled its entire line of 
mutual insurance and placed this in- 
surance one hundred per cent in stock 
companies. No single word of criti- 
cism or complaint is offered against 
the former mutual service as explana- 
tion of this radical departure from a 
long practice, but this illuminating 
paragraph sets forth the reason :-— 

“First let me tell you that this 
change automatically and immediately 
swelled the ranks of the Hupmobile 
Family to the tune of approximately 
300,000 enthusiastic boosters. We 
know this definitely and absolutely” 
—(sounds suspiciously like a signed 
and sealed agreement )—“and so that 
you may know it too we are devoting 
this issue of Just Between Ourselves 
entirely to a reproduction of the let- 
ters and articles which have come to 
us from insurance men and organiza- 
tions in the United States.” 

oFOSsf 


HERE you have it—official jus- 

tification for every word written 
in this article thus far. Vice-Presi- 
dent Cole expatiates at length on the 
great opportunity which now con- 
fronts Hupp salesmen. He lets them 
into the secret that it is costing Hupp 
corporation “several thousands of 
dollars additional every year,’ and 
thus naively admits what everybody 
familiar with the circumstances 
would suspect, that Hupp has aban- 
doned a type of protection with which 
it was thoroughly satisfied, and is pay- 
ing thousands more for a type of pro- 
tection it would never have bought 
on its merits, because it thinks it is 
buying customers for its cars. 

The reader will be reminded of the 
housewives who used to pay a peddler 
more for an inferior quality of gro- 
ceries in order to get a chance at a 
cheap china tea set. 

And the converse of this deal is 
that the stock company agencies have 
sold to the Hupp concern something 
they cannot control and cannot de- 
liver; something which, could they 
control and deliver it, would mean 
the taking of legitimate trade be- 
stowed on the sole right and reasona- 
ble basis of dealing—that of compara- 
tive merit of commodities for the use 
of the buyer—from other car manu- 
facturers, and using it like the cheap 
china tea set of the peddler to get 
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business which cannot be got on 
merit. 


At the risk of wearying you, a 
few paragraphs must be quoted from 
the letters of agencies and the stock 
company periodicals which Vice- 
President Cole uses to bolster his 
“definite and absolute” knowledge 
that he has really got something for 
his money. 


Thus the Lansing Association of 
Insurance Agents writes: — “Your 
agent in Lansing will benefit by this 
transaction not only in the purchase 
of new cars but in the repair of 
wrecked autos, thereby giving him 
sale for new parts.” The Underwrit- 
ers Board of Rochester, N. Y., al- 
ready referred to in this story, gave a 
banquet in honor of the Hupp agent 
in Rochester, and made him many 
fair promises of support. The Dallas, 
Texas, insurance agents’ association 
promises to call the attention of pros- 
pective buyers to the good qualities 
of the Hupmobile. “Deviation,” offi- 
cial weekly of the Seattle insurance 
exchange, recording the Hupp sur- 
render to stock persuasions, declares, 
“That step merits the consideration 
and patronage of stock company in- 
terests of all classes. Steps of this 
character crystallize into a potent fac- 
tor, the buying power of the insur- 
ance business.” 


But the gem of the collection comes 
from the monthly publication of the 
Louisiana Insurance Society :— 


“Tf you are 100 per cent American, 
write the business executives of Hupp 
Motors and Cudahy Packing a note 
of appreciation for their stand—then 
eat Cudahy bacon, and ride in 
Hupps.” 

God save Americanism if this boy- 
cott scheme is 100 per cent American ! 

The pseudo-American appeal runs 
through many of these letters—the 
cry of agents who cannot stand up 
and fight in fair competition, for 
help in the name of its foggy, per- 
verted conception of what is Ameri- 
can. On its apology for an argument 
it would condemn Benjamin Franklin 
and John Marshall as betrayers of 
Americanism because they promoted 
and advocated mutual insurance. It 
talks of protecting the “right to earn 
a fair return on invested capital” and 
to make a “living profit,” and de- 
nounces the manufacturer who in- 
sures mutually as perfidious. 

oOo 


UT the business of the manufac- 
turer who delivers a definite 
commodity for an agreed price which 
pays its share of interest on his in- 
vested capital and makes him a profit 
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is in no sense comparable with the 
business of an insurance company 
which sells the policy-holder a prom- 
ise of protection on which it may 
never be called upon to deliver. Mak- 
ing a profit on that sort of business 
is obviously a vastly different thing 
from the making of profit in the sale 
of an automobile. 


Manufacturers or others who pre- 
fer to organize mutually for protec- 
tion, on a non-profit basis, are not 
assailing the rights of invested capi- 
tal. They are merely following the 
principle which underlies the protec- 
tion of the integrity and institutions 
of the nation by the mutual contribu- 
tion of its citizens. That is Ameri- 
canism, and the development of that 
principle through mutual insurance 
needs no campaigns of misrepresenta- 
tion, no inducements by false promise, 
no resort to boycott! Mutual insur- 
ance can stand on its merit and fight 
in the open. In that way its victories 
have been won, by that means it has 
forced this compliment of conspiracy 
from its competitors. 


One final word. “Deviation,” the 
Seattle agency organ, refers in the 
excerpt quoted from it to the “buying 
power of insurance.” Its reference 
undoubtedly is to the army of 300,- 
000 agents and the companies they 
represent. 


Hupp and other concerns that may 
be tempted by the bait which the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents is dangling would do well to 
remember that mutual insurance has 
in the ranks of its vast army of con- 
tributing policyholders a tremendous 
purchasing power. Every policyholder 
in a mutual company has a direct and 
personal interest in the sustaining of 
mutual insurance. Those who lend 
themselves to this conspiracy of the 
stock agents are flinging a challenge 
in the face of every member of a 
mutual company in the United States. 
They are inviting resentment hy lend- 
ing themselves to a frenzied, nefari- 
ous, but futile effort for the destruc- 
tion of a legitimately competing busi- 
ness. If this scheme boomerangs upon 
them it will be their own fault. No 
manufacturing or mercantile business 
can afford to alienate the good will 
of the 10,000,000 mutual policyhold- 
ers in America. 

Sympathy can be properly extended 
to the Hupp corporation. It has been 
made the stock agents’ fall guy in this 
scheme, and is paying for the privi- 
lege ; but the concocters of the scheme 
may be left to reap the bitter fruit 
of what they have sown, and the har- 
vest is likely to be plentiful. 





| 
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Showing the Interest Taken in the Safety Contest by the Employees of One of the Competing Plants. 


Low Accident Rate in Cement Plants 


Prevention Methods Followed by Portland Cement Association 
Demonstrate the Value of Well Organized Co-operation 


HE accident prevention work of 

the Portland Cement Associa- 

tion is conducted through its Bu- 
reau of Accident Prevention and In- 
surance which operates under the 
immediate supervision of an assistant 
to the general manager and a com- 
mittee composed of approximately 
twenty executives of member cement 
companies who are particularly in- 
terested in accident prevention work. 


The safety work of the Associa- 
tion began around 1912 shortly be- 
fore the compensation laws were be- 
ing advocated. The various members 
realized that compensation legislation 
was bound to come and that it would 
be better to improve the accident situ- 
ation in the industry before they were 
driven to do so. 


An era of radical mechanical change 
and improvement which was then on, 
reflected the emphasis then being 
placed on the machinery and power 
aspects of cement manufacture. There 
were only a few men shrewd enough 
to anticipate that all of this mechani- 
cal improvement and _ refinement 
would have to be matched by a period 
of transition in the personnel fully as 
striking as that in the machinery be- 
fore anything like full efficiency 


By STANLEY OWENS 


Safety Engineer Portland Cement Association 
Chicago 


would be obtained. Then came the 
compensation laws with a general 
feeling that they would act more or 
less as a handicap to industry, al- 
though subsequent events show that 
the opposite has been true. 


At the outset, an appropriation of 
$3,000 was made for the first year’s 
safety work and a very thorough- 
going survey was made by an in- 
dependent inspection concern. On the 
basis of that survey an accident re- 
porting system was inaugurated and 
all of the member plants invited to 
participate. A few were prompt to 
take advantage of the reporting sys- 
tem, others followed and as time 
went on the number of mills report- 
ing their accidents has increased until 
the entire membership is now cov- 
ered with the exception of half a 
dozen small or irregular operations. 
The tabulation of accurate accident 
data during seventeen years has given 
the Association a firm foundation on 
which was built a real program for 
construction work, 


The next thing in order was to ap- 
ply to those accident reports the same 


formula that has made the Portland 
Cement Association so successful in 
the promotion of concrete-analysis, 
a program of education and the en- 
listment of every man in the industry 
from executive to laborer, to cooper- 
ate inthe movement. This formulahas 
operated so successfully that the total 
number of accidents of the member 
plants of the Association, involving 
loss of time, permanent disability, or 
death, were brought down from 3200 
in 1924 to 438 for 1930, although dur- 
ing that period there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of mills 
reporting. In 1925 accidents totaled 
2609; in 1926, 2119; in 1927, 1370; 
in 1928, 913 and in 1929, 723. Each 
year the number of accidents has been 
smaller. 


QO 


N' our efforts to reduce accidents 
the value of securing some good 
examples was recognized and in 1923 
the Accident Prevention Committee 


decided to offer a large, handsome 
cast stone monument, costing approxi- 
mately $1,000, to the plant which 
would complete a calendar year with 
fewest lost-time or more serious ac- 
cidents, per 100,000 man hours 
worked. The prize also carried with 














it trips to New York for two dele- 
gates from the successful mill. The 
first year, 1923, the trophy was given 
to a plant which suffered but three 
accidents, by far the best record up 
to that time. The following year one 
plant went through the twelve month 
period without an accident serious 
enough to cause loss of time and a 
trophy was awarded to it. In both 
1925 and 1926 two trophies were 
awarded for perfect records. The 
next year ten trophies were awarded ; 
in 1928 there were 16 awards, in 1929 
there were 26 and in 1930, 43 awards. 
In 1930 three additional mills suffered 
no lost time accident but they were 
disqualified by reason of operating 
less than the required minimum of 6 


TROPHY DEDICATION. NUMBER: ’ 


The Above Illustration, taken from the Cover of a House Organ of a Company which Had Won an 
Award for a Perfect Score, shows a close-up of the Association’s Trophy. This Tablet Is Made of Cement 
Throughout and Polished to such a Smooth Surface that the Appearance Is Precisely Like That of the 
The Enthusiasm of the Little Girls Is an Indication of the Pride Taken in the 

Workmen's 


Finest White Marble. 
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months. Thus a total of 46 or nearly 
one-third of the approximately 150 
operating, went through the year 
without the loss of as much as a day’s 
pay to any employe due to accident. 

When one plant had won the trophy 
it was easy to obtain the interest of 
plants which had records almost as 
good, but it was not possible to inter- 
est many others for there was a feel- 
ing that to win required a most diffi- 
cult feat, far beyond the ability of 
their plant personnel. After a few 
years, however, the competition began 
to interest the plants lower down the 
the scale. It became evident to them 
as they saw the number of winners 
gradually growing, that a large pro- 
portion of the plants had a chance to 





Achievement. 
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win. When as many as 16 plants won 
in one year almost every plant looked 
over its record and said, “Our past 
record is no poorer than that one 
which won the trophy—let’s work for 
it.” So they did, and instead of a few, 
practically every plant in the mem- 
bership of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation is intensely organized to win. 

The sessions of tht Association at 
which the trophies are formally 
awarded, which are usually held in 
New York, are unusual affairs. The 
president of the Association presides 
and at that session the officers and 
directors are on the platform. The 
delegates from the winning mills, are 
in a front circle and behind them are 
the presidents, superintendents, and 


other officials of the 
winning plants. The 


ceremony is impres- 
sive and inspiring and 
these men go back to 
their plants and tell an 
enthusiastic story. 


The trophies, when 
delivered to the vari- 
ous winning plants, 
must be dedicated and 
unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 
There are the formal 
exercises with invoca- 
tion, presentation, un- 
veiling, acceptance, an 
oration, and so on, The 
employes and their 
families, and some- 
times people of the 
surrounding commu- 
nity, sit down together 
at a dinner or a supper 
in picnic or barbeque 
style. Sometimes the 
day is finished with a 
program of games, 
contests and entertain- 
ment. It is a big day 
in the communit y 
where any winning 
plant is located. 


Me 


EMBER plant 

accident reports 
are considered private 
information. They are 
collected with the un- 
derstanding that they 
will be kept absolutely 
confidential. The re- 
ports as received are 
pretty carefully made 
out. If a certain phase 
is not clear or is not 
covered fully enough 
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One of the Handsome Trophies Installed with Adjacent Reflecting Pool 


the proper plant official is required to 
provide what additional information 
is necessary. This follow up is very 
important in order to permit of a care- 
ful analysis of all the reports which 
are carefully classed. Thetrendsofthe 
present year are compared with the 
trends of the preceding years in the 
different departments and among the 
various classes of accidents. 


The safety department is in a posi- 
tion to tell what the safety situation 
was on any particular day, at any par- 
ticular hour, in any or every mill in 
the country. It can tell what the 
probabilities for accident are among 
men who have worked four hwuts or 
eight hours and how much greater the 
percentage of accidents is among the 
newer employes as compared with 
employes who have been employed 
over longer periods. This and much 
more important information is avail- 
able. 


All Association member plants are 
required to send in reports of all ac- 
cidents serious enough tn involve lost 
time and more than half report their 
minor accidents as well. At the end 
of the year these records are checked 
with those of the various state de- 
partments of labor and employes’ 
compensation to see that both records 
conform. No serious case has ever 
come up where this was not so, but 
the Association is in a position to place 
full dependence upon its records. 


After all, the complete history is 
told on the accident reports. The 
Bureau of Accident Prevention and 
Insurance bears down on the member 
plants to make accurate, complete re- 
ports and in many cases to take more 
space than the form provided permits. 
These plants are willing to contribute 
that information to prevent the same 
type of accident happening some- 
where else. 


Each month a bulletin is published 
briefly describing significant accidents 
which occurred during the previous 
month. This bulletin gives the num- 
ber of lost-time accidents and fatali- 
ties, if any, for the current and the 
previous months, and for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. It will 
give the number of plants that oper- 
ated without accidents for the year to 
date and those for the similar period 
in the previous year. In this way 
comparisons are made relatively easy. 
The bulletin carries concise but vital 
data concerning each significant or 
unusual accident occurring during 
the month. If an accident is especially 
worthy of notice, or brings up a situ- 
ation which is considered dangerous, 
a great deal of attention is paid to it. 
In many cases a complete investiga- 
tion on the cause and results and steps 
taken at the plant to eliminate that 
type of accident is requested. All of 
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the members are then given this in- 
formation with the names of the 
plants at which the accident took place 
removed. This bulletin goes to every 
department head in every mill. He is 
required to read it carefully and dis- 
cuss it with his employes. There are 
approximately 7000 of these bulletins 
issued each month. 

Special attention is paid to accident 
repeaters and to plants which are 
undergoing re-construction activities. 

OSD 


ACH year a table is published 

showing the accident experience 
by plants. These plants are indicated 
by numbers and are grouped accord- 
ing to size and operation as indicated 
by the number of man hours worked. 
In the first column the plant number 
is given; then the man hours; then 
number of lost-time accidents for the 
past year and the four preceding 
years; then for the same years there 
is given in the succeeding columns the 
actual days lost, the actual days lost 
per 100,000 man hours, the permanent 
partial disabilities, the fatalities, the 
disability charges according to the 
National Safety Council ratings, and 
the severity rating. Totals are given 
at the bottom of the table. This gives 
a complete picture for the year. Each 
plant knows its own number and can 
readily determine what is going on in 
other plants of approximately the 
same size. 

As to some of the principles that 
have been followed in this work, the 
members have not in any case been 
asked to change their machinery or 
equipment. It has been assumed that 
there is a process to deal with that 
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Practice Demonstrations of Life Saving Have Been a Useful Part of the Safety Campaign. 
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MONTHLY ACCIDENTS ALL PLANTS REPORTING 


ACCIDENTS 


LOST TIME PLUS FATAL 


105 PLANTS 


was fixed and that the safety job was 
to deal with the men. A drive has 
been made to combat the hazards or 
dangerous mechanical apparatus. For 
example, a great many accidents had 
been reported in connection with the 
operation of screw conveyors. The 
safety department was in a position to 
tell the members that the company 
with the most conveyors had had no 
accidents in connection with them in 
five years. They were told what the 
rules were concerning the operation, 
cleaning and repairing of those con- 
veyors. Blueprints and data showing 
the men just what should be done and 
what should not be done in regard to 
screw conveyors accidents were is- 
sued. In all the work the attempt has 
been to fit the men for the process. 

The accident prevention bureau has 
been fortunate to have good leader- 
ship for that particular phase of its 
work. A group of executives was 
available from which could be se- 
lected a smaller group that was inter- 
ested in accident prevention work. 
For the past five years a very fine 
committee has been in charge of this 
work headed by Mr. John B. John, 
president of the Medusa and Petoskey 
Cement Corporations. Mr. John, 
while still a young boy, lost his father 
through an accident while at work, 
and he knows just the hardship and 
suffering, loss of an education and so 
forth that accidents often incur. His 
heart and soul are in this work and 
there isn’t a man who doesn’t feel 
that he is working for his future 
safety work and for constantly bet- 
tering the accident records. So this 
work has succeeded through him and 
through the committee, and through 
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In connection with the above table it should be taken into account that the number of 
employees in these plants has shown a general increase up to and including the record 
charted for 1930. 


obtaining the support of the chief 
executives in interesting the men and 
making them feel that this work is 
primarily humanitarian. 

Each year during the month of 
June a special drive against accidents 
is conducted. The month of June is 
selected because during that month 
production activities at the mills are 
at the highest point. At this time the 
large number of new employes are 
being hired with the consequent haz- 
ards pertinent to that type of man. 
Reconstruction work begun in the 
spring is being rushed to a finish and 
the usual number of orders on hand 
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at this time of the year requires that 
the mill operate at its upmost capacity. 
Consequently, the month of June in 
years gone by was the month in 
which could be expected the largest 
number of accidents. ! 

DOD 

N the year 1925 the first drive 
| against accidents during the month 
of June was begun. The result of this 
30-day campaign showed a_ very 
gratifying reduction over the same 
month for the previous year. In 1926 
it was not considered necessary to 
conduct a campaign with the result 
that there were twice as many acci- 
dents in the month of June 1926 as 
there were for the same period in 
1925. Since 1927, each year the acci- 
dent prevention committee has con- 
ducted a June No-Accident campaign. 
The chart showing the successful re- 
sults of these June campaigns since 
the year 1925 is shown elsewhere on 
this page. 

The June No-Accident propaganda 
is started in the month of March. At 
this time there is committed to the 
business of accident prevention, every 
executive in the membership of the 
Association. The president of each 
company enrolls in the campaign, 
after which all operating managers 
are requested to signify their inten- 
tion of following out this work. Then 
the plant superintendents are signed 
up, then the department heads, after 
which it is taken down to the last em- 
ploye. No employes who won't sign 
or pledge themselves to operate safely 


are doing this work. Only two men 
(Continued on Page 25) 


PortLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


COMPARISON OF JUNE ACCIDENTS WITH 








400, AVERAGE MONTHLY RATE EACH YEAR 
SHOWING EFFECT OF JUNE NOACCIDENT 
CAMPAIGNS. 
250 (No campaigns were conducted in June 1924 and June 1926) 
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Hupp, Hupp, Hooray! 


HERE is a new melodrama being enacted in the 

commercial world. It is entitled “Reciprocity Ramp- 

ant, or the Hold-up on Auto Row.” The plot is 
furnished by the stock company propaganda bureau, in 
collaboration with the Hupp Motor Car Company ; scen- 
ery and noise effects by Mr. Wellington Potter; buc- 
caneers’ boots by Mr. Walter Bennett, and high hats by 
Mr. Percy Goodwin. 


It must have been a personality boy of iron jaw and 
flat feet of large proportions who stuck his shoe in the 
Hupp executive door, and finally came out with the order 
to write stock insurance on the plant, for he not only 
took several thousands of dollars in extra premiums 
away from the company, but fired the Hupp imagination 
with a fantastic scheme to force stock agents and their 
friends to buy Hupmobiles. 


Buzz, goes the advertising department, ard shortly 
there appears a broadside entitled “Just Between Our- 
selves,” directed to the agents in the Hupp organization, 
giving them the news that the company has completed 
a deal whereby the said agents would be enabled to 
“crash” their way into the offices of 300,000 stock insur- 
ance agents and by merely mentioning the reciprocity rip- 
ple of Panjandrum Goodwin, sell each a Hupmobile. And 
to convince the boys, who are working so hard to keep 
the Hupmobile before the already over-urged public that 
this is the real thing there are reproduced in facsimile a 
dozen or more letters from stock agents congratulating 
the Hupp management upon having agreed to an ar- 
rangement so pleasing to those who cheer for commis- 
sions, and promising that when and if they get to thinking 
of buying an automobile they will surely let the Hupp 
dealer give them a free demonstration. The Hupp Com- 
pany will find that writing letters and purchasing cars 
are different things. It is the same click who have writ- 
ten threatening letters to mutually insured concerns in an 
attempt to frighten them into changing to stock insurance. 
These letters mean nothing in dollars and cents to those 
to whom they are addressed. They are just a part of the 
propagandists’ program of bluff and bluster. 


The nub of the situation so far as the insurance buying 
public is concerned, is contained on the fromt page of 
the circular. A significant phrase is used there in telling 
of the switch from mutual to stock policies. It runs like 
this— “... which action, by the way, costs this corpora- 
tion several thousand dollars additional cach year.” 


The company does not offer any criticism of mutuals 
as a high grade means of protection. No intimation is 
made that the mutuals did not give them good service, 
pay losses promptly, and stand behind their contracts to 
the letter. The mutual record with the Hupp Company 
is clear. There is no complaint to make. The mutual 
dividend checks came regularly. 
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HUS “Just Between Ourselves,” the broadside, is a 

frank confession that the whole plan not only is an 

advertising stunt but also in the nature of a gesture 
wherein the Hupmobile folks have laid upon the baize- 
covered table “several thousand dollars” in additional 
premiums and now call upon the stock agents to deliver 
on the promise made on their behalf that they would buy 
Hupp cars if Hupp insurance went to stock companies. 
The writer of the broadside seems himself to be a little 
in doubt as to whether the satellites of the Potter-Ben- 
nett-Goodwin hierarchy can be made to deliver, but ex- 
presses the hope that no good Hupmobile salesman will 
fail to give the distress sign of the Reciprocity Racketeers 
when approaching a stock agent prospect. 

Wouldn’t it seem that good business men would act 
differently in deciding about what type of insurance to 
buy if the best practice were followed? Hupp could not 
stand up against competition very long if other necessities 
for the plant were bought on the basis of “several thou- 
sands of dollars more’”’ for a brand of supplies which 
could be duplicated in the same or better quality for less 
money. The whole matter is a barefaced acknowledg- 
ment that the good will of the stock agents’ association 
is for sale at so much per, that it is possible to purchase 
the pledge of 300,000 agents that they will buy Hupmo- 
biles. Imagine 300,000 agents going up and down the 
streets bearing banners and shouting “Buy a Hupmo- 
bile—not because it is a good car with free wheeling and 
a bushel of 1932 gadgets, but because one of our fra- 
ternity is said to get a commission on the Hupp In- 
surance !” 

Well, as a matter of fact, we know a good many stock 
agents who would be ashamed to knuckle down to any 
such a command ; but suppose there were 300,000 stock 
robots who possessed so little heart and brains, is there 
much of the general public which lives in this free coun- 
try and yet would stand for biased advice about buying 
a’car? And would a stock agent with so little inde- 
pendence as to be dictated to by the boycott bureau ever 
have enough cash to buy a car anyway? So far as prac- 
tical results go, the reciprocity cabal is likely to be a 
flop from the start. 

Then how about the partizans for the Packard, Auburn, 
Cord, Cadillac, Duesenberg, Lincoln, Willys-Knight and 
the millions who ride in Buicks, Fords and Chevrolets ? 
Will any agent who has had a good experience with his 
favorite brand of car discard it simply because one of 
his high-pressure brethren in the distant city of Detroit 
has made a commission on the Hupp business? Or if 
this historic episode was handled by a broker through a 
certain association formed as the official cut-rate body on 
sprinklered risks handled the deal, there was no commis- 
sion paid to any agent. But, even suppose that one agent 
out of the 300,000 did get a fat check, where do the other 
299,999 come in on this deal anyway—except to have 
the doubtful pleasure of being solicited by Hupp sales- 
men who perhaps will try to sell them enough extras to 
make up, in the aggregate, the additional “several thou- 
sand dollars” which the company is paying under the 
illusion of benefiting by the stock agents’ un-American 
racket ? 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Lite-Lights Against A Business Background 


ARVETH JONES, one of the 
C leading hardware merchants in 

town, set the course of con- 
versation at the lunch club's meeting 
last week. He had been on a business 
visit to the neighboring metropolis—a 
hundred miles away—and had re- 
turned with quickened hopes not un- 
mixed with troubled thoughts. He 
gave us both as we were discussing 
the roast beef and hashed brown 
potatoes. 








“The big fellows feel that things 
are on the slow mend,” he said. “They 
look for an improvement marked 
enough to be visible by next spring. 
It will take time to get spread around, 
but they figure that the efforts which 
are being made by the great powers 
to pull things together will have its 
effect. They find encouragement in 
the reaction of Germany to the mora- 
torium and the loan extensions. There 
is a more promising tone in the gen- 
eral merchandising field, and they 
have an idea the government has one 
or two more cards up its sleeve which 
it may play helpfully before long.” 


A * 


66 HAT sounds good to me,” 
said Lester Ferris, president 
of the Second National Bank, ‘‘and it 
confirms my private advices.” Lester 
always has “private advices,” of 
which he speaks with unfailing re- 
spect. “Meantime the Second Na- 
tional is in first rate shape, and able to 
take care of its customers.” He glared 
down the table at Josiah Wilkins, re- 
tired capitalist, who had _ recently 
transferred his account to one of the 
banks in the big city. 
“But—” resumed Carveth Jones. 


’ 


“Got to be a ‘but’, ain’t there?’ 
interjected Cy Talbot, owner of an 
automobile accessory establishment. 
Mr. Jones ignored the interruption. 


“ 


But,” he went on, “they say there 
is going to be a hard winter for folks 
who are out of jobs or at the end of 
their savings, and I guess they are 
right about that. If | know anything 
about our local situation we are going 
to have more people to feed and more 
families to house and warm and clothe 
this winter right here than we had 
last winter. It's going to be a test of 
our capacity for mutual aid, and | 
don’t know that we’re expert enough 
to handle it right, with all the best 
intentions in the world.” 





Scientific Looking Ahead 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


Serious faces around the table indi- 
cated that Carveth had touched a 
trouble spot in many minds. 


yo 
66 HE fact is,” he said, “I think 
it would pay us to begin right 
now and set up some sort of a relief 
organization with trained director and 
one or two trained workers who un- 
derstand this social welfare job.” 
“Well, I disagree with you emphat- 
ically,” declared Hamilton Webb, 
who owned the canning factory now 
managed by his son, Jefferson Webb. 
Hamilton was in his sixty-seventh 
year, and one of the conservative 
members of the community who re- 
sented jazz, bobbed hair and knicker- 
bockers for women, beach pajamas 
and like innovations. Tor all of that 
he was a good citizen, generous at 
times and much respected. Banker 
Ferris and the retired Wilkins were 
for once in accord with one another, 
and nodded their approval of Mr. 
Webb’s position, which he further ex- 
pounded. 


“This town doesn’t need any of 
those know-it-all professional charity 
workers poking their noses into its af- 
fairs and stirring up discontent—and 
it doesn’t want them,” he said. ‘We 
can take care of this thing ourselves, 
just as we've always done with all our 
local troubles. The churches and the 
women can look after the poor, Of 
course some of us will have to dig 
down for the money, and I'll do my 
share when the time comes.” 


“Sure you will, Hamilton,” said 
Mr. Jones. “We know that. But this 
situation’s sort of different from any- 
thing we've faced before — every- 
thing’s different, it seems. Problems 
nowadays can’t be solved by rule o’ 
thumb. Sympathy isn’t enough. You. 
got to have technique. Hardware 
merchandising ain’t what it was, and 
I guess banking ain’t either, for that 
matter. Time was when you had no 
telephones or typewriters or adding 
machines in the bank. I understand 
you got a dictaphone, now. Times 
have changed. Social service, as I see 
it, means dealing with people’s lives, 
and that oughtn’t to be done by 
amateurs, any more than doctoring 
should. A wife’s a good nurse when 
the doctor tells her what to do, and 
our preachers and women can help a 
whole lot if they have expert direc- 








tion. Furthermore, this thing ain’t 
local. It’s nation-wide. It’s not our 
problem. It’s the whole dangged coun- 
try’s problem, and if we’re going to 
do our bit of the job efficiently we got 
to hook up with the rest of the relief 
machinery, and it will be run by ex- 
perts. We won't even know what 
they're talking about—every trade 
has its lingo—unless we have. inter- 
preters.” 

Mr. Carveth Jones paused. Faces 
around the table showed he had made 
an impression. 





“Something to that, seems to me,” 
said Cy Talbot. “I move the lunch 
club appoint a comittee consisting of 
Hamilton Webb, Carveth Jones and 
Preacher Somers to look into it. 
Preacher ain’t said nothin’, but he’s 
been doin’ some powerful thinkin’ by 
the look of his brow.” 

The motion carried, Josiah Wilkins 
alone voting “No.” 

DOD 
Ohio State Fund Needs 


Rate Increase 


HE Ohio State Industrial Com- 

mission has announced an ad- 
vance of 10% in workmen’s com- 
pensation rates. A report by E. I. 
Evans, actuary, shows that the fund 
last year totaled $14,004,756 whiledis- 
bursements were $16,165,030, leaving 
a deficiency of $2,160,274. Ohio has 
a state monopoly on compensation in- 
surance. As revised the rates carry 
increases in 257 classifications, de- 
creases in 58 and no change in 274. 
One cent per $100 remains the oc- 
cupational disease rate. 

The Commission said, in part : 

“It is naturak to expect this condi- 
tion to develop, as a period of general 
depression immediately affects the en- 
tire premium income due to fewer 
men exposed and resulting in lower 
pay-rolls, while disbursements are 
only slightly affected due to the pay- 
ment of benefits over a long period of 
time in many cases. 

“A period of depression develops 
conditions that serve to increase dis- 
bursements, such as giving previously 
injured workers opportunity to make 
claim for additional compensation. 

“This condition has been recognized 
and funds have been provided in the 
claim reserve to meet it in order that 
premiums would not have to be in- 
creased for such purposes during pe- 
riods of depression.” 





—EEE 
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Hupp-Hupp-Hooray 
(An Editorial) 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Will the salesmen for other makes 
of cars stand idly by and let cus- 
tomers slip away from them because 
the Hupp happens to have a stock 
label on it? Will prospects no longer 
look under the hoods of cars before 
they buy? An engine does not run 
sweet because someone has received a 
commission on a policy insuring the 
manufacturing plant. The public 
knows this and neither Hupp nor their 
stock company friends who are seek- 
ing after unfair advantage, can fool 
the people on this score. 

soa 


OR the whole scheme is un- 

American. It has for its purpose 
the running out of business of mutual 
insurance, which has always fought 
the battle for the policyholder, and 
thus has saved the people of America 
millions upon millions of dollars by 
influencing the reduction of premiums 
paid. 

Even though the boycotters may 
wish to leave the Mutuals out of the 
picture, they cannot keep the scheme 
“just between ourselves.” For there 
are 2509 mutual insurance companies 
in the United States, altogether doing 
business in every nook and corner of 
the country, and 10,000,000 and more 
mutual policyholders who are satis- 
fied and delighted with the service 
and economy of the mutual plan. The 
reaction on these 10,000,000 insur- 
ance-wise people will be that they will 
give the merry ha! ha! to the Hupp 
agents for blundering into such a 
maze of ignorant procedure. Truth 
to tell, some of the 10,000,000 are 
stock agents who also sell mutual poli- 
cies, and take out such protection oc- 
casionally for their own property 
when they want to be extra sure of 
quality insurance. So there are at 
least 10,000,000 families who are not 
going to be frightened into a Hupmo- 
bile purchase by any such strong-arm 
methods. The Hupp black cat is out 
of the bag and the insurance world 
is on to the racket. 


< “a 
<< yY 


HE boycott plan smacks of the 

tactics of the rear room of the 
speakeasy, the hole in the wall down 
the dark alley. “Buy stock insurance 
or we will boycott your business.” 
“Buy a mutual policy and we'll put 
you on the spot.” 

Never a word about the welfare of 
the policyholder. Always a squawk 
for commissions on higher-priced in- 
surance. Always an appeal for this 
painless kind of charity. Never a 
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thought for the good of the insurance- 
buying public at large. Always the 
attitude of “pay me or you are a 
blackguard.” 

We have no fear that the stock 
propagandists will get away with their 
plan, for the country has more racke- 
teers now that it cares to abide, and 
once the danger of the strong-arm 
boycott entering a new field be- 
comes known, the eoncerns who fall 
for this kind of unfair business meth- 
ods will find themselves out of favor 
and losing trade. For on the face of 
the situation it is only a step from 
the reciprocity-boycott to the use of 
brass knuckles and the stench bomb. 
After which the propagandists’ com- 
bination might soon find its racket at- 
tracting the attention of the machine 
gun squads, and—oh, well, why not 
page Al Capone! 

DO 


Illinois Superintendent of 
Insurance Tells Agents 
Honesty Best Policy 


Speaking before the Women’s 
Benefit Association, at their recent 
annual three day convention at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Superin- 
tendent Hanson of the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance said in part: 

“The representative * * * who 
brings the benefits of the institution 
of insurance to the people for whom 
it was created, should of necessity be 
himself a model of honesty and in- 
tegrity, a representative of human up- 
building, a faithful employee of the 
organization which he represents. 


“When the institution of insurance 
gives to all mankind that protection 
that safeguards against poverty, mis- 
ery and suffering, and elevates all 
mankind to a point where health, 
comfort and happiness prevail, then 
we have found the kind of insurance, 
the kind of an insurance organization, 
and the kind of insurance agent that 
will exalt the insurance principle to 
its deserved and rightful heights of 
dignity. 


“Man has always measured his well 
being in terms of what he owns. Our 
own history from the colonists to the 
business man of today is an unbroken 
aggressive determination and contin- 
uous story of human effort directed 
at the preservation of property and 
against the untimely extinction of life. 
Through its great bulwark of security, 
insurance offers its broad mantle of 
protection as surety against occasions 
of despair, poverty, chaos and dis- 
aster. In conclusion may I modestly 
inject the personality of the present 
incumbent in the office of the Super- 





intendent of Insurance to this extent, 
that I conceive the business of insur- 
ance to be the one great and beneficial 
institution, and the only instrumen- 
tality capable of effecting world-wide 
adjustment of social and economic 
conditions, and it shall ever be my 
purpose to so administer the affairs 
of this office that insofar as my power 
lies, the institution of insurance shall 
be exalted to its deserved dignity and 
take its rightful place as one of the 
greatest gifts of human ingenuity 
ever bestowed upon mankind.” 


SS 


Van Schaick Issues Rules 
for New York Taxi Insur- 
ance Companies 


UPERINTENDENT GEORGE 

S. VAN SCHAICK of New 
York has laid down a number of 
strict rules for executives of taxicab 
insurance companies of his state. 

“The Department,” he said, “will re- 
fuse to certify as responsible any com- 
pany which persists in practices that 
are illegal, unfair, fraudulent, or have 
a tendency to impair the financial 
structure.” 

The rules are calculated to put a 
stop to the issuing of false informa- 
tion as to financial condition, rebat- 
ing in any form, and the piling up of 
high acquisition costs, which latter, 
the Superintendent says, should not 
exceed 5%, because of the ease in 
getting business under the New York 
compulsory taxicab insurance law. 
He adds, in discussing the power of 
the Department to hold companies to 
a basic acquisition cost, that since, 
“the adequacy and reasonableness of 
any rate must depend on the operating 
cost of the company adopting it. It 
is, therefore, obvious that in passing 
upon rate adequacy and reasonable- 
ness the Superintendent must direct 
his attention to the troublesome prob- 
lem of acquisition costs.” 


On a Strafing Cruise 


Mother : “Why ever are you sitting there 
when you ought to be in bed?” 

Peter: “There’s a mosquito in my room.” 

Mother: “It hasn’t bitten you, has it, 
darling ?” 

Peter: “No, but it came close enough 
for me to hear its propeller.”—Humorist 
(London). 





Real Silver Lining 


She: “Jack, I was wrong to treat you 
the way I did. You'll forgive me, won't 
you, for being so angry with you all last 
night ?” 

He: That’s all right. 


“Sure! I saved 


$22 while we weren't on speaking terms.”— 
The Bull’s Eye. 
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Portland, Oregon, With Its Majestic Background of Mountains 


Insurance Commissioners 
to Hold Convention in 
Portland, Sept. | 4th, 
15th and 16th 

HEREVER the National Con- 

vention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners meet there will be found hun- 
dreds of representatives of the vari- 
ous insurance groups of the nation. 
This year the big gatheririg of the 
convention will be held in Portland, 
Oregon on Sept. 14-15 and 16, and 
plans for the trip to and from that 
Northwestern metropolis include 
visits to a number of scenic spots 
along the way. 

Although the distance to be trav- 
eled by those from the East and mid- 
dle West is considerable, the indica- 
tions are for a large attendance and 
much interest in the meetings. 

The itinerary for the trip, starting 
from New York has been worked out 
as follows: 

TOUR “A” 
Sunday, September 6 


Lv. New York P.M. Any railroad 
selected 
Monday, September 7 
Ar. Chicago P.M. Any railroad 
selected 
aS 10:30 P.M. C. B.& Q. 
Wednesday, September 9 
Ar. Cody 11:00 A.M. C.B.&Q. 


Luncheon at Cody Inn. Immediate- 
ly after party will board autos for 
the Yellowstone Park tour. An 
entire first day traveling along the 
famous Cody Road. We will have 
the opportunity of seeing the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. There are, perhaps, 
other canyons longer and deeper 
than this one, but surely none com- 
bining such grandeur and im- 


mensity and peculiarity of forma- 
tion and profusion of volcanic or 
chemical phenomena. The com- 
bination of metallic lustres in the 
coloring of walls are truly wonder- 
ful, surpassing, doubtless, any- 
thing of the kind on the face of 
the globe. 
The Yellowstone geysers are re- 
nowned the world over because of 
their size, power, number and va- 
riety of action. Many erupt at 
more or less regular intervals, the 
most remarkable and best known 
of this type being Old Faithful, 
which flings a 150 foot column of 
boiling water and live steam into 
the air every hour. Some of the 
other large ones play at irregular 
intervals of days, weeks, or 
months; some small ones play 
every few minutes: some burst 
upward with immense power; 
others hurl streams at angles or 
bubble and foam. 
Friday, September 11 
Lv. Gardiner 5:45 P.M. 
Sunday, September 13 
Ar. Portland 7:35 A.M. 
September 14, 15, 16 
Attending convention—Portland, Ore. 
Thursday, September 17 
Lv. Portland 7:45 A.M. 
Friday, September 18 
Ar. San Francisco 9:30 A.M. So. Pac. Ry. 
Sightseeing at San Francisco. 
Lv. San Francisco 11:40 P.M. So. Pac. Ry. 
Saturday, September 19 
Ar. Merced 7:00 A.M. So. Pac. Ry. 
Two-day tour of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, including upper and 
lower floors of the valley; auto 
tour to Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees. 
Sunday, September 20 
Lv. Merced 5:14 P. M. 
Monday, September 21 
Ar. Los Angeles 7:40 A.M. 


The Convention will open with 
headquarters at the Multnomah 
Hotel on Monday morning, Septem- 


No. Pac. Ry. 


No. Pac. Ry. 


So. Pac. Ry. 


So. Pac. Ry. 


So. Pac. Ry. 
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ber 14th. After the roll call and 
welcoming address, Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston of Michigan, 
first vice-president of the Convention, 
will make the response and following 
will be the annual reports of Presi- 
dent Read and Secretary-Treasurer 
Caldwell. 

An address on “Examinations of 
Insurance Companies,” by Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut, to be discussed by Life Com- 
missioner W. A. Tarver of Texas 
and Superintendent Harry W. Han- 
son of Illinois, will make up the re- 
mainder of the morning session. 

Monday afternoon is open for com- 
mittee activities and entertainment 
features. 

Tuesday, September 15, has two 
set addresses—one by Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York, 
on “Some Phases of Underwriting 
Practice,” and another by Commis- 
sioner J. G. McQuarrie of Utah, on 
“More Uniformity in Department of 
Rulings.” 

Mr. Van Schaick’s address will be 
discussed by Superintendent Joseph 
B. Thompson of Missouri, and Her- 
bert L. Davis of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Mr. McQuarrie’s paper 
will be commented on by Superin- 
tendent Charles T. Warner of Ohio, 
and Commissioner Charles F. Arm- 
strong of Pennsylvania. Tuesday 
afternoon is free for local arrange- 
ments. 

An executive session is on the card 
for Wednesday morning, at which 
time the commissioners are urged to 
propose subjects of interest to discuss. 
Wednesday afternoon begins with a 
paper by Commissioner Garfield W. 
Brown of Minnesota, on “Permanent 
and Total Disability Cover in Life 
Policies” to be discussed by Com- 
missioner Edgar C. Lawson of West 
Virginia, and Merton L. Brown of 
Massachusetts. « 

Superintendent C. C. Greer of Ala- 
bama will have a paper on “Import- 
ance and Need of Properly Qualified 


_ Agents,” which will be discussed by 


Commissioners R. C. Clark of Ver- 
mont, and John C. Kidd of Indiana. 

A morning session only is scheduled 
for Thursday, September 17, when 
committee reports will be heard, fol- 
lowed by the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

Outstanding items of the program 
have been announced by Secretary 
A. S. Caldwell, former Tennessee 
Commissioner, who prepared the list 
of the meeting’s features in colabora- 
tion with Jess G. Read, president of 
the Convention, and Commissioner 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Oregon Case Fixes Date 
for Filing Lien When 
Payment to Compen- 

sation Fund Is 


Overdue 

TTORNEY GENERAL T. H. 
VAN WINKLE of Oregon has 
advised the State Industrial Commis- 
sion that a lien on an employer's real 
property in favor of the Commission 
for default in payment of contribu- 
tions to the State compensation insur- 
ance fund must be filed with the 
county clerk within 60 days after the 
15th day of the month of which the 

payment was due. 

The ruling was made in connection 
with a case involving a_ situation 
where the employer was in default. 
The act provides that employers’ con- 
tributions are due on the 15th day of 
each month for the preceding calendar 
month. Another section provides that 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent a 
month shall be added after the first 
day of the month following the date 
payment was due and that a 10 per 
cent penalty be imposed if an em- 
ployer defaults in payment after a 
written demand made by the Com- 
niission. 

The statute provides in creating the 
lien: “In order to avail itself of the 
lien hereby created the Commission 
shall, within 60 days afte: the em- 
ployer primarily liable for the pay- 
ment on account of which such lien 
is hereby authorized shall make de- 
fault in such payment, file with the 
county clerk of the county within 
which such property shall then be sit- 
uated a statement in writing describ- 
ing the property upon which a lien is 
claimed and stating the amount of the 
lien claimed by the Commission... .” 


‘¢wT seems to me that the word ‘de- 

I fault’ used in connection with 
the 10 per cent penalty,” said the At- 
torney General, “should be construed 
to mean a continuing failure to pay 
the contribution which the Legislature 
directed to be paid on or before the 
15th day of the month. The addi- 
tional time granted to the employer 
before interest should attach and the 
provision for written demand before 
the 10 per cent penalty should attach 
seem to be remedial features of the 
statute and should be considered as 
being days of grace granted to the 
employer and should not be construed 
as changing the time when the em- 
ployer should be considered to be in 
default. 

“It would appear that since said 
section 49-1825, Oregon Code 1930, 
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specifically directs payment by the 
employer of the contributions due the 
Commission on or before the 15th day 
of each month for the preceding 
month, said date is the date upon 
which such payments should be con- 
sidered as being due. Thus failure to 
perform such duty required by law 


results in default on that date.” 


Nebraska Provides That 
Life Policy Loans May 
Be Demanded During 
Periods of Grace 


EE HERDMAN, Acting Com- 

missioner of Insurance and Se- 
curities for Nebraska, has addressed 
the following letter to all life insur- 
ance companies: 

“Section 7837, subdivision 2, Com- 
piled Statutes 1922, requires life in- 
surance policy forms to provide: ‘ 
that the insured is entitled to a grace 
of one month within which the pay- 
ment of any premium after the first 
year may be made, . . . during which 
period of grace the policy shall con- 
tinue in force; ...- 

“Subdivision 8, of the same section 
provides in part: *.. . that after three 
full years’ premiums have been paid, 
the company at any time, while the 
policy is in force will advance. . ., 
a sum equal to, or at the option of the 
owner of the policy, less than the re- 
serve at the end of the current policy 
a 

“The above clearly requires life 
policies to provide for policy loans 
during the grace period. This de- 
partment, therefore, will not hereafter 
approve policy forms which do not 
conform to that requirement. Forms 
providing for policy loans ‘before de- 
fault in payment of any premium’ or 
similar wording, will be required to 
define ‘default’ in such a way that 
no uncertainty exists as to compliance 
with the above.” 


Atlantic Mutual Host to 
Fire Underwriters in 
Savannah 


HE Atlantic Mutual Fire Insur- 

ance Company of Savannah en- 
tertained the Fire Insurance frater- 
nity of Savannah at the monthly 
meeting of the organization which 
was held at the Club House of the 
\tlantic Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company on Tybee Island. Nearly 


the entire fraternity of fifty members, 
together with almost equal number 
of chief clerks were present at this 





meeting, along with several special 
agents of various stock companies. 

This was one of the largest meet- 
ings in point of attendance that the 
Local Board has held in some years, 
and it was remarked that it was equal 
in attendance to most of the annual 
meetings. 

Following the meeting, the Board 
spent the afternoon fishing, boating 
and bathing, after which a delightful 
dinner was served by the Club to the 
members of the Local Board. 


President Charles E. Inglesby pre- 
sided, and after finishing routine busi- 
ness, appointed the following com- 
mittee to take charge of the annual 
meeting to be held next July. On this 
committee were Chas. H. Schafer, 
Chairman, T. C. Myers and Jos. 
Cochran. 


Ree, ye ee 
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Fire Loss ‘ames Decline 
for Seven Months 
of 1931 


TATISTICS showing fire losses 

in the United States during the 
month of July indicate a slight down- 
ward trend as compared with the same 
period of 1930. The decrease is 
5.23%, although allowance must be 
made for declining valuations when 
studying these figures. 

The compilation of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for July 
gives total values of property de- 
stroyed by fire in July as $33,024,- 
594. The total for July last year was 
$34,847,750. 

There also has been a decrease in 
fire losses during the entire seven 
months’ period of the year ending 
with July as may be noted in the fol- 
lowing table: 


1929 1930 1931 
Jan. ....$44,713,825 $42,344,035 $44,090,449 
Feb. ... 41,520,290 43,206,940 41,776,051 
Mar. . 41,277,814 42,964,392 44,074,362 
Apr. . 36,845,795 43,550,996 41,423,764 
May . 32,129,408 38,415,142 37,835,273 
June ... 33,605,663 31,818,266 33,368,378 
July .... 31,985,493 34,847,750 33,024,594 
Total 7 
mos. $262,078,288 $277,147,521 $275,592,841 
Aug. . $30,446,893 KE 2, ee 
Sept. . 29,249,355 . a: FS eee 
Oct. ... 31,652,385 PE | wdRicue NS 
Nov. 29,061,800 Jae 0 | weweweede 
Dec. ... 39,215,338 roe 8) rere 
Total 12 
mos. $422,215,128 $463,612,762 =. cccseces 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce reports 368 fires, involving 
damage of over $10,000 each during 
July. 


Erudition 
Sook Agent to Farmer: “You ought to 
buy an encyclopedia, now your boy is going 
to school.” 
Farmer: “Not on your life! 
walk, the same as I did.” 


Let him 
Exchange. 
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“A Short Study of Mutual Insurance” 


Replying toa Pamphlet Erroneously Citing Low Cases to Bolster 
Up Specians Stock Company Arguments 


NE of the nuisances to which 
O lawyers have long been re- 

signed is that of the text 
books or briefs which mass a great 
array of authorities in the form of 
cited cases, but which cases if read 
suggest slightest connection with the 
matter on which they are cited. The 
detached sentences and phrases found 
in the foot-notes of even carefully 
prepared law books, especially where 
common terms are used in a sense 
peculiar to the law, can easily be mis- 
interpreted by one exploring beyond 
his depth and thrilled with the hope 
of startling discoveries. When such 
a one, with no knowledge of the cases 
cited undertakes to set them up as 
authority for his own conception of 
what was meant by text writer or an- 
notator, the results are likely to be 
indeed startling, even if they can 
hardly be called discoveries. 

This reflection is prompted by a 
little leaflet entitled “A Short Study 
of Mutual Fire Insurance.” This has 
been circulated among and by certain 
stock company agents. It is, of 
course, anonymous as to author, pub- 
lisher and sponsors. In form it is a 
catechism of four questions. The 
answers given set up eight. proposi- 
tions, only one of which is unques- 
tionably correct. For the benefit of 
readers of the leaflet who must look 
to others for their law, and who are 
not familiar with the method of sec- 
ond-hand citations, we set out the 
eight propositions of the leaflet and 
the cases which it describes as sub- 
stantiating them. 


Toh 


] Every member of a mutual in- 

® surance company assumes an 
unlimited partnership liability for all 
of the debts of the company. 

The cases cited on the face of the 
proposition are Krugh v. Lycoming 
Fire Insurance Company, 77 Pa. St. 
15, and Shubrick v. Fischer, 2 Dess. 
Eq. 148. The Lycoming case had to 
do with an assessment for less than 
the amount of the premium note and 
contains no suggestion whatever of 
any further or greater liability. The 
court said as a side remark, that the 
members of the company were asso- 
ciated “in a manner partaking of the 
nature of limited or special partners.”’ 
The analogy is apt since a limited or 
special partner is one who is liable 
for the partnership debt only to a 
fixed and agreed amount which he 
has contributed to the partnership 


fund. 30 Cyc. 753. The member of 
a mutual company is similarly liable 
on assessment up to the amount 
named in his policy. 

The old South Carolina case, Shu- 
brick v. Fischer decided in 1802, had 
to do with a partnership which had 
never purported to be anything but 
a partnership and had never been 
incorporated under any charter or 
statute. The court held that the mem- 
bers of a partnership were partners ; 
and this statement of law is invinci- 
ble. Of course, any interest in the 
case is antiquarian. The day of part- 
nerships as underwriters is the day 
of stage coaches and the slave trade. 
Such states as feared that partner- 
ships might be again organized at a 
later day to engage in insurance busi- 
ness have prohibited it by statute. 

Three other cases are cited as as- 
serting an unlimited partnership lia- 
bility. The two New York cases, 
Sands v. Boutwell, 26 N. Y. 233, and 
Cooper v. Shaver, 41 Barb. 151, had 
to do with assessments for less than 
the amount to which the member's 
contingent liability had been limited 
by his contract. There was no sug- 
gestion of any liability beyond the 
limitation found in the policy. In 
Stockley v. Hartley, 12 Pa. Super. 
Ct. 628, it was held that the company 
losses for which a member could be 
assessed were the losses sustained 
while he was a member. 


Mn Me 
>*sA><-> 


2 A member is a party to the illegal 

* act of a mutual company. 

This statement standing alone 
might mean anything or nothing. It 
reed scarcely be said that a member 
can have no criminal liability, and 
no individual liability for damages, 
for the unlawful act of the company. 
He may incur a liability in contract 
because of obligations incurred while 
he is a member, but only up to the 
limit fixed in his policy. The cited 
case of Stockley v. Hartley, 12 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 628 holds only that the 
company debts for which he can be 
assessed, even within that limit, are 
the debts incurred during the time he 
was a member. 


In other cases cited, Lycoming F, 
Ins. Co. v. Newcomb 1 Leg. Chr. 
(Pa.) 9, 4 Leg. Gaz. 409, holds that 
an ultra vires act of a corporation 
cannot be attacked collaterally, and 
Trenton Mutual L. and I’. Ins. Co. v. 
MecKelway, 12 N. J. Eq. 133, holds 
that an ultra vires act of a corporation 
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can be attacked directly. The first case 
involves an assessment for 121%4% of 
the policyholder’s maximum contract 
liability. In the second case the de- 
fendant was not sued as a policy- 
holder but as a subscriber to a guar- 
anty capital fund with which the 
ordinary mutual policyholder would, 
of course, have nothing to do. 


SS4> 


Neither officer, agent nor mem- 

*ber can limit the liability of a 
member of a mutual company. 

Of course, members can limit, and 
are constantly limiting, their liability 
by means of the policy contracts 
which they make. The contract once 
miade cannot be renounced or modi- 
fied at will. With this one qualifica- 
tion we would not only accept the 
proposition stated but carry it further. 
No representative of the company can 
either limit or extend the liability of 
a member. In the cited case of Moore 
v. Lupfer 32 Pitts. Leg. J. 366, the 
court refused to hold binding upon 
the company and the other members 
the secret and oral agreement by one 
of the officers, that a particular mem- 
ber would not be required to pay 
more than a certain part of his con- 
tract liability. The rights and obliga- 
tions of every member of a mutual 
company are fixed by his policy con- 
tract and cannot be modified by any 
officer for the benefit of any individ- 
ual member. There is no room for 
playing favorites in the mutual plan. 


The liability of a memcon con- 

*tinues until the company is dis- 
solved and any receivership wound 
up. 

If he has property, liability con- 

*tinues after termination of his 
own policy by total loss or cancella- 
tion, and after dissolution of the com- 
pany. 


He is liable as surety for all of 
*the company debts. 
Six cases are cited with no indica- 
tion of which of these propositions 
they are thought to support. 


As the writer and distributors of 
the leatlet are of course presumed to 
be honest, it is obvious that the time 
when a liability is incurred, is con- 
fused with the time of its enforce- 
ment. To the extent of the definite 
amounts set out in his policy, or, 
under the older system, to the extent 
of the premium note given when the 
policy was first taken out, every mem- 
ber can be assessed pro rata, and only 
pro rata, to provide the company 
with funds for the payment of losses 
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incurred while his policy was in force. 
Any liability to assesssment is fixed 
at the moment his own insurance cov- 
erage is ended, whether that be by 
expiration of the term, by a total loss, 
by the retirement or suspension of 
the company, or by cancellation of 
his policy. The company, or a re- 
ceiver for the company, has a reason- 
able time thereafter to ascertain the 
assessment liability of each member 
and to spread and collect the assess- 
ment. The cited case of Common- 
wealth v. Massachusetts Mutual F. 
Ins. Co. 112 Mass. 116, states, in com- 
mon with all other cases on the sub- 
ject, that the cancellation of the policy 
and the insolvency of the company 
do not prevent an assessment to en- 
force the policyholder’s admitted lia- 
bility to the extent assigned in its 
policy to provide for losses incurred 
while he was still a member. This 
same proposition and a further find- 
ing that there had been a proper as- 
sessment, are all that can be found in 
the cited cases of North Carolina Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. v. Powell, 71 N. C. 
389 and Sterling v. Mercantile Mu- 
tual Ins. Co. 32 Pa. St. 75, in each of 
which cases the limit of the member’s 
liability was the amount of his pre- 
mium note. 


The opinion in the cited case of 
Corey v. Sherman, 96 Iowa 114, and 
in the same case on rehearing, 98 
Iowa, discuss almost everything in 
the law of insurance except the prop- 
ositions on which cited by the leaflet. 
Among other things it was held that 
a member could be relieved of any 
liability upon a proper showing that 
he was induced to become a member 
through fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion; that he could not in any event 
be assessed to provide for payment 
of losses on unauthorized policies is- 
sued on the stock company plan to 
those who did not become members 
of the company ; that he could not be 
assessed to provide for losses of any 
sort unless incurred while he was still 
a member; and that even a proper 
assessment for such losses must be 
limited to the annual installment of 
his premium note. 


The cited case of Alliance Mutual 
Ins. Co. v. Swift, 10 Cush. 433, con- 
sidered only the question of whether 
a marine insurance policy was in 
force for the whole of the voyage or 
had been cancelled during the voyage. 


In none of these cases is there even 
mention of any claim that a member 
became under any circumstances a 
surety for the obligations of the com- 
pany, or that his property could be 
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subjected to claims against the com- 
pany, or that he could be assessed to 
provide for any losses not incurred 
during his membership, or that he 
could be assessed even for this pur- 
pose beyond the amount of the assess- 
ment liability which he had expressly 
assumed in his policy. 


None of these cases passed upon 
what constitutes a» reasonable time 
after the termination of membership 
within which to spread and collect an 
assessment, although in all of them it 
was done within a few months. Had 
they laid down any such rule it would 
be of no consequence now. These are 
all quite ancient cases. At present day 
the time allowed for this purpose, 
usually one year, is fixed by statute, 
or the articles and by-laws of the com- 
pany, and incorporated in the policy. 


By the laws of “nearly every 

*state” entry into a mutual com- 
pany fixes a lien on the property of a 
member. 


8 A mutual company can borrow 
*on the security of a real property 
of its members. 


A lien for what? A lien is but a 
means of enforcing an obligation. If 
there is no hiability there can of 
course be no lien. The Indiana stat- 
ute should have been read and not 
merely cited. This old law, dealing 
with the earlier deposit note system, 
provides only that a deposit note may 
be made a lien on the property in- 
sured, if the extent of the liability 
and the creation of the lien are ex- 
pressly recited in the policy. It will 
be difficult to find even such a pro- 
vision as this in the statutes of any 
of the other states except as to purely 
local farm companies doing business 
on the pure assessment plan. A Ken- 
tucky statute makes the agreed con- 
tingent liability a lien in the case of 
cooperatives, but this is a form of as- 
sociation which has even less resem- 
blance to mutual insurance companies 
than have stock companies, for they 
are not corporations at all. 


As to the power of a mutual com- 
pany to borrow money, which every 
corporation must do, there can of 
course be no question although there 
has been considerable conflict as to 
whether such a company has the 


power to discount the premium notes 
obtained from the members. We can 
see no reason why the mutual com- 
panies should not be conceded this 
power, as was done in the cited cases 
of Wood v. Wellington, 30 N. Y. 218, 
Orr v. Mercer County Mutual Fire 





Ins. Co., 114 Pa. St. 387, and Lycom- 
ing Fire Ins. Co. v. Newcomb 1 Leg. 
Chron. 9. Of the other cases cited, 
Koehler v. Beeber 122 Pa. St. 291, 
and Peoples Fire Ins. Co. v. Groff 154 
Pa. St. 200, contain only a statement 
of the elementary principle of corpo- 
ration law that the management of 
every corporation is confided to its 
duly elected officers, acting within the 
limits of the powers conferred upon 
them by the articles and by-laws of 
the company, and that an individual 
member cannot challenge the neces- 
sary exercise of their discretion in 
performing their duties without a 
showing of fraud or gross mistake or 
negligence. The one other case is 
White v. State, 179 Illinois 361. This 
case is an appeal from a conviction 
of burglary. It is as apt a citation as 
any of the others found in the leaflet. 


In no case cited in the Short Study 
of Mutual Fire Insurance, nor in any 
other case, can there be found a hold- 
ing that a member of a mutual insur- 
ance company can have his property 
taken or encumbered, or a liability 
asserted against him in any way, by 
the company other than by assessment 
in the manner provided, and within 
the amount limited, in his policy, and 
then only pro rata which all other 
members, and for such part of his 
maximum liability as is actually re- 
quired to meet the obligations of the 
company, incurred during his mem- 
bership. As said by the court on re- 
hearing of Corey v. Sherman, cited 
in the leaflet,— 

“Our conclusion is that the deposit 
notes of the plaintiffs are valid obligations 
subject to assessment for losses covered 
which occurred 
prior to the assignment of the company 
for the benefit of creditors, and for ex- 
penses, but that the assessments can be 
made and collected only according to the 
terms of the obligations.” 


by assessment policies 


Sa“ 
HUS are cleared up all of the 
objections to mutual insurance 
found in this anonymous pamphlet 
circulated privately by many stock 
unfortunate that the 
public in general is not in a position 


agents. It is 


to spot such inaccurate information as 
this and put the sponsors of these 
statements on the witness stand to ex- 
pose either their ignorance or their 
ulterior motives. 
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Why Should the Farmer Consider That His Occupation Is Immune From Accidents? 


Casualty Insurance for the Farmer 


Need of the Rural Employer to Protect Himself 


A = the Hazards 


Incident to the Business of Agriculture 


HE final grouping of casualty 

coverages we have under consid- 
eration is that listed under the heading 
of “Loss of or Damage to Property, 
including the loss of use and conse- 
quential loss under the eight subdivi- 
sions of burglary, plate glass, colli- 
sion, machinery, sprinkler leakage, 
live stock, air craft and credit insur- 
ance.” I shall not take the time to 
discuss at length any of these cov- 
erages. Several of them have but 
small interest to the agriculturist 
while one or two have a very defi- 
nite interest and speak for them- 
selves. The value to a breeder and 
shipper of live stock of that form 
of insurance designed to protect him 
against the loss of his property is 
self-evident. With the increasing in- 
stallation of machinery, electrical, 
mechanical, and power equipment on 
the farm and in farming operations, 
the desirability of protective coverage 
against the varied hazards of such in- 
stallation needs no great amount of 
argument. With the increasing use of 
airplanes in the commercial field, in- 
surance against damage by aircraft is 
speedily becoming a matter of consid- 
erable moment and its importance 
will continue to increase, especially 
to those who live upon the established 
air lanes. In each and all of these 
insurance lines the men who are en- 
gaged in the business of agriculture, 
and its various branches, may prop- 
erly be interested because in one or 
another, or in all, are to be found the 
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Mutual Insurance Section of American Institute 
of Cooperation 
Manhattan, Kansas, June 11, 1931. 


By J. M. EATON 


Secretary National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies and National Association of Automctive 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


PART TWO 








Part one of this article was devoted 
to the early history of Casualty In- 
surance, and the gradual development 
of this type of coverage in the urban 
and rural fields. In the concluding 
chapter Mr. Eaton further emphasizes 
the need for more attention to cas- 
ualty insurance by agriculturalists, 
and points out how well the mutuals 
are equipped to meet it. 




















means of protecting the financial 
structure of their undertakings 
against hazards of no mean impor- 
tance. 

In discussing the hazards of agri- 
cultural undertakings and in reciting 
to you examples designed to stress 
the importance of casualty insurance 
to the farmer I have really said to 
you very little concerning the mutual 
plan of casualty insurance. It differs 
not at all from the mutual plan of 
fire insurance or the mutual plan of 
life insurance. The same principles 
which actuated Franklin and his asso- 
ciates an dthe same plan adopted by 
them in the organization of the now 
179 year old Philadelphia Contribu- 


tionship has, with some slight refine- 
ments, been followed by the organ- 
izers of the later companies. It is 
really remarkable when one stops to 
consider it what profound business 
discernment was possessed by our 
Colonial forebears. Admittedly the 
constitution under which we live was 
drafted by men whose foresight, 
judgment and mental balance has not 
been surpassed by any of the genera- 
tions following them. In many things 
besides mutual insurance Franklin 
and his contemporaries left evidence 
of their sound judgment and great 
insight into the problems which were 
to confront a new nation. Were it pos- 
sible for us to call up the shades of 
all those Colonial figures who, by rea- 
son of being policyholders, partici- 
pated in the management of the early 
mutual insurance companies, what a 
galaxy of ghostly figures we would 


- have; answering to names almost as 


familiar to the present generation as 
are the days of the week. Benjamin 
Franklin, economist and founder of 
the business in America; John Mar- 
shall, lawyer and lawgiver upon whom 
fell the duty of examining and ap- 
proving the articles of the Mutual As- 
surance Society of Virginia, organ- 
ized in 1795 and to which company 
he turned for protection for the build- 
ing which was to become famous as 
his dwelling place ; Thomas Jefferson, 
drafter of the Declaration and Father 
of Democracy, who secured from the 
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Virginia company the mutual policy 
protecting Monticello ; Bushrod Wash- 
ington, nephew of the General, who 
sought and secured protection on the 
now historic Mount Vernon. Others 
only a little less known would be in 
that company. In dress and deport- 
ment they might differ a little from the 
present day industrial, financial and 
political leaders of which they are the 
proto-type but in sound sense and 
business judgment one would com- 
pare well with the other. The frugal- 
ity and sound economic sense dis- 
played in the formation of the early 
mutual companies has been duplicated 
and handed down from generation to 
generation. The few companies or- 
ganized during the Colonial period 
now operate in company with some 
2200 others, all founded upon the 
principles laid down in the organiza- 
tion of the old Contributionship. 
FTER all, insurance of every 
kind is fundamentally mutual. 
The losses of the few are paid for 
by the premium contributions of the 
many. Mutual insurance, including 
mutual casualty insurance, differs 
from stock insurance in no essential 
particular save that of ownership. 
The stock insurance company 1s 
owned by its shareholders and to them 
go the profits of its operation. The 
mutual insurance company is owned 
by its policyholders and to them, in 
the form of dividends, go the profits 
of its operation. Both are corpora- 
tions, both meet the same financial re- 
quirements with respect to reserves, 
both are under the same state super- 
vision, both use the same standard 
forms of policy contracts and both 
prosper. What then has mutual cas- 
ualty insurance to offer to the public 
which the stock form cannct offer? 
Well it has two outstanding things to 
offer. The first of these is service and 
the second savings. Mutual casualty 
insurance has not been built up, as 
many people seem to think, only be- 
cause of its ability to return dividends 
to its policyholders. It has reached its 
present high estate principally because 
of its ability to render a high degree 
of service to those policyholders; 
eliminating hazards, cutting down the 
frequency and severity of accidents, 
rendering prompt, full and cheerful 
service to loss claimants and creating, 
among both policyholders and _ loss 
claimants, a substantial good will 
which in itself has brought a tre- 
mendous volume of new business at 
an exceedingly low cost of acquisition. 
Just as mutual fire insurance manage- 
ment has given its most earnest atten- 
tion to the prevention of fire losses, 
the mutual casualty companies have 
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been leaders in the field of accident 
prevention. This and every other 
form of service offered to mutual pol- 
icyholders is rendered by men trained 
to the task and having a direct and 
constant contact with the company 
management. The mutual inspector, 
or claims adjuster, or auditor is an 
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But Look Out for The Pitch Fork. 


employee representative of the com- 
pany, rather than of an agent whose 
chief concern, after all, is in the com- 
mission he receives. 

HE second outstanding thing 

which the mutual casualty com- 
pany has to offer and which the non- 
mutual company cannot offer is Sav- 
ings. The best evidence that I can 
give you that mutual savings are real 
ones is to remind you that twenty 
mutual casualty companies, who are 
members of one of the organizations 








of which I am Secretary, have re- 
turned to their policyholders since or- 
ganization, dividends amounting to 
over one hundred million dollars. 
That is the record of but twenty of 
the one hundred and nine mutual cas- 
ualty companies listed in Best’s Re- 
ports. What more need be said upon 
the subject of savings returned to pol- 
icyholders by mutual carriers? The 
twenty or twenty-five percent divi- 
dend, returned annually to mutual 
policyholders, speaks loudly fer itself. 


As I have already pointed out, mu- 
tual casualty companies meet the same 
reserve requirements as are made of 
stock companies. In the matter of 
financial stability there is no differ- 
ence between the stock and mutual 
carriers writing the same lines of in- 
surance. In practically every state in 
the Union a mutual casualty company 
must, before commencing business, 
match with a surplus dollar every dol- 
lar of the capital stock of a stock com- 
pany. In the matter of Service, mu- 
tual casualty companies have for years 
been the leaders. The relationship be- 
tween policyholder and company is 
close and personal. Since the manage- 
ment of the company is vested in the 
policyholders service is not dependent 
upon the whim of some individual or 
officer who knows that how ever neg- 
lectful he may be of policyholders 
and loss claimants he is in no very 
great danger of being called to ac- 
count for it. Of the Savings effected 
by mutual companies I have already 
spoken. 

We have then in mutual casualty 
insurance three outstanding things 
which together constitute its bid for 
popular favor—Stability, Service and 
Savings—of importance in the order 
named. That the bid of mutual cas- 
ualty insurance for poular favor has 
attracted the attention of the soundest 
business minds of America is best 
indicated by the fact that Best’s In- 
surance Reports list as Directors of 
mutual companies the officials of such 
nationally known concerns as Swift 
& Company, the United Drug Com- 
pany, The American Steel and Wire 
Company, the Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, the Norton 
Grinding, the United States Envelope, 
the Standard Steel Car, the Otis Ele- 
vator, the General Baking, the Con- 
tinental Can, the Durham Duplex 
Razor, the Winchester Repeating 
Arms, The General Electric, the Hud- 
son Motor Car, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and hundreds upon hundreds of 
other companies are listed among the 
multitude of satisfied mutual casualty 


(Continued on Page 31) 














Cement Plant Accident 
Rate Low 


(Continued from Page 15) 
have ever been discharged for failing 
to enroll in this campaign. 

After every one has been pledged, 
a time table of things to be done is 
sent out. The president has a list of 
things for him to do, all dated up for 
him, and so it goes down the line with 
the other officials. They receive sup- 
plies for their campaign in the form 
of posters, pledge cards, badges, flags, 
etc., from the Association on certain 
dates. An example of how it is pos- 
sible to bear down during the safety 
campaign is cited. The superintend- 
ent is always asked to do things that 
the president would not be asked to 
do and perhaps on his own volition he 
would not want to do, but when he 
knows that all of the officials above 
him are pledged to this safety work 
he realizes there is no chance for him 
to shirk. So he signs what is known 
in the industry as a “waiver of alibi.” 
In other words, he has no alibi what- 
ever for having an accident during 
the month. 

A month or so before the June cam- 
paign gets under way the mill that has 
previously had a perfect safety record 
receives a new no-accident flag. This 
is dedicated at the plant with a fitting 
ceremony. On the 15th of May that 
flag is given to all of the other mills 
in the industry and they usually make 
a public display of it in the different 
local stores, Y. M. C. A.’s and so 
forth, in rotation until the first of 
June. On this date these flags with 
fitting ceremony are raised and flown 
under the Stars and Stripes on the 
plants’ flag staff. Each evening the 
National flag is taken down but the 
safety flag is left flying. That flag 
helps keep the employes interested. 
One of the jobs of the foreman is to 
see that the flag is kept flying. If an 
accident occurs at any time the fore- 
man in that department the accident 
takes place is required to go out, haul 
down the flag and send it into the 
Association together with a report of 
the accident. At the end of the month, 
if still flying, they own the flag, the 
game after that is to keep the flag 
flying as long as possible. Many times 
these campaign flags have been flown 
until they were in shreds and were 
sent into the Association to be ex- 
changed for a new flag. 

a a 


N honor card is given to all em- 
ployes who go through the year 
without an accident and another card 
for those who go through two or more 
years without an accident. These 
cards are headed “There is no substi- 
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tute for a careful man.” The yearly 
card certifies that the man whose name 
is written thereon was employed con- 
tinuously by the company during the 
year of 1930 during which time he 
worked safely, causing no loss of 
time through accident to himself or 
fellow employes. These cards are 
valued highly by the man and they are 
very helpful for him to have when 
seeking employment in any cement 
mill. 


Each year some fourteen or fifteen 
regional safety meetings are arranged. 
The regional meetings for the year 
have a combined attendance of a little 
over 2000 men. All the way from 
two to twenty men from each plant in 
the territory that a meeting serves are 
present. These conferences make it 
unnecessary for members of the 
safety department to go to the indi- 
vidual plants in order to reach a num- 
ber of men whom it is desired to see 
concerning the safety work. They 
also offer a very fine method of put- 
ting over a lot of educational work. 
Each regional meeting lasts a whole 
day with morning and afternoon 
sessions, an informal luncheon and 
dinner at which besides the plant 
executives and officials are invited 
many prominent outside speakers who 
take part in the meeting. During the 
latter part of the afternoon session 
first aid contests are held between 
teams from the different mills. These 
contests are supervised by representa- 
tives from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
who also train the various teams. A 
prize is offered to the winning team. 

Safety organizations in the mills 
have been helped greatly by the first 
aid team work which the Bureau of 
Mines has been conducting. This 
training has been conducted in nearly 
every mill in the Portland Cement 
Association. There are at present 
over 400 well trained first aid teams. 
To keep them interested they are 
pitted against teams representing 
other industries besides the regular 
contests at the regional meetings. An 
attempt is made to make these em- 
ployes feel that it is a privilege to 
work in a cement mill. When they 
are satisfied and sympathetic they are 
much better employes. 


In the plants, safety committees are 
organized and on these committees an 
attempt is made to include workmen 
as well as foremen. A great deal of 
success has been obtained through 
safety committees that are so arranged 
that every month, or two, or three, a 
certain number of workmen come 
into the committee replacing others. 
Perhaps each department will have 
one or two men sitting in with the 
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safety committee for three months, 
while the department heads will be 
permanent members. The larger 
cement companies operating several 
mills maintain accident prevention de- 
partments which through plant and 
plant safety men and company’ssafety 
directors form a direct contact with 
the various members. All of these 
safety directors regularly meet and 
discuss their plans with each other. 
Those who have made a success of 
new ideas pass them on to other safety 
directors of the industry who have 
not met with as much success. 

In brief, cooperation has been the 
keynote of the success of the accident 
prevention activities of the Portland 
Cement Association. 

Soa 


Compensation to Go Up 


15% In New York 
On Sept. Ist 


ATES for workmen’s compensa- 

tion insurance will be advanced 
15% over the present level in New 
York state on September Ist, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick. The increase varies as it 
applies to different classes of risks, 
manufacturing hazards taking a 17% 
rise, coutracting hazards a 9% boost 
and all other classes 13% more. The 
average increase is 13%, but because 
of a readjustment of the method of 
application of the merit rating plan 
there will be an additional 2% ad- 
vance. 

Superintendent Van Schaick in 
stating the reason for the increase 
said: 

“The Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board, representing all classes of 
insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in the 
State of New York, has filed with the 
Superintendent of Insurance a request 
for the approval of a new schedule of 
workmen’s compensation rates the ef- 
fect of which would be an average in- 
crease of 15 per cent over the rates at 


-present in effect. A review of the ap- 


plication indicates that the increase is 
to be distributed over the three indus- 
trial groups in the following ratios: 
Manufacturing, 17 per cent ; contract- 
ing, 9 per cent; all other, 13 per cent. 

“These increases produce an aver- 
age increase in manual rates of 13 per 
cent and are supplemented by a modi- 
fication in the experience rating plan 
which will have the effect of increas- 
ing the premiums collectible by 2 per 
cent, making the total change re- 
quested an increase of 15 per cent. 
The increase requested is in addition 
to the average increase of 10.3 per 
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cent granted, effective January 1, 
1931, at which time the contracting 
classification received a greater in- 
crease in rates than the manufactur- 
ing classification. 


Basis of Increase 

“The present increase in rates re- 
quested is made up of 6.7 per cent, 
representing increases in indemnity 
and medical losses reflected by the ex- 
perience of policy year, 1929, with a 
proper loading for expenses; a fur- 
ther increase of 3.6 per cent to provide 
for the steadily mounting cost of 
medical treatment for injured work- 
men; and lastly, an emergency load- 
ing factor of 4.7 per cent to provide 
for an anticipated deficiency in pre- 
mium income. This emergency is con- 
tributed to by part-time employment, 
wage scale reductions not reflected in 
the statistics upon which the present 
rates are based, and the increased 
mechanization of industry. 

“That the insurance companies fur- 
nishing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance are confronted with a serious 
problem through inadequate revenues, 
there can be no doubt. To make com- 
pulsory insurance effective the car- 
riers must be kept financially sound. 
The insurance companies furnishing 
this coverage on the stock insurance 
plan and the mutual insurance plan 
are joined by the representatives of 
the State Insurance Fund in advocat- 
ing the increase in rates. Under Sec- 
tion 67 of the Insurance Law, the 
Superintendent of Insurance is re- 
quired to approve workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance rates as to adequacy. 
This is not, however, the sole prob- 
lem with which the Superintendent of 
Insurance is confronted. Under Sec- 
tion 141 (b) of the Insurance Law it 
is provided that the schedules, rules 
and methods employed in computing 
the rates charged for insurance shall 
be reasonable. The necessity for 
keeping workmen’s compensation 
rates from being advanced to an un- 
reasonable level is particularly impor- 
tant as workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is compulsory. 


Existing Conditions 

“At the present time the industries 
of this State are laboring under heavy 
burdens as a result of economic con- 
ditions that have existed for almost 
two years. While companies furnish- 
ing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance under present conditions are 
confronted with a drain on their re- 
sources which may properly call for 
an increase in rates as requested, they 
should do everything in their power 
to reduce the drain on their premium 
income resulting from commissions 
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and administration expenses. At the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held at Chicago in 
June of this year, it was the sense of 
the convention, as indicated by a reso- 
lution there adopted, that the insur- 
ance companies exert every effort to 
bring about further economies in the 
operation of their business. 


“It is held that a reasonable in- 
crease in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates, to be effective on new 
and renewal business on and after 
September 1, 1931, shall be 15 per 
cent. It is also held that the emer- 
gency factor of this increase, namely 
4.7 per cent, is solely an emergency 
increase and will be subject to revision 
as soon as experience throws more 
light on the problem. Through the 
proper exercise of rigid economy in 
the conduct of the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance business, together 
with a strict review of classifications 
and payroll records of their assureds, 
to the end that all assureds are prop- 
erly classified and required to pay the 
proper rate of premium on their full 
payrolls, sufficient additional reven- 
ues and savings should result to en- 
able the insurance companies to 
overcome this emergency factor.” 


Insurance in Colleges 
A® illustrating the interest which 


the colleges are taking in insur- 
ance subjects, the following bulletin 
from Columbia is worthy of attention. 
The announcement is of classes con- 
ducted by Edwin W. Kopf, Assistant 
Statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and refers to a 
course beginning in September which 
includes : 


“Origins, methods and materials of in- 
ternal and external statistics applied in in- 
surance service. 

“An introductory course in two divisions: 
First, a summary of the descriptive and 
analytical methods of established value in 
insurance statistical service; review of 
principal sources and characteristics of 
external statistics, with introduction to 
leading yearbooks and official publications ; 
second, sources of insurance information, 
with review of international yearbooks, an- 
nual statements, the legal and statistical 
bases of principal schedules in insurance 
statements, methods of treatment of insur- 
ance facts in approaching problems in the 
fields of insurance investments, taxation, 
supervision and general administration. 
Statistical approaches to the theory of risk 
and rating, including problems of insurer’s 
capitalization, contingency reserves, criteria 
for risk segregation, risk retention, cession 
and retrocession. Review of recent develop- 
opments of statistical theory in personal 
and property insurance. The future of sta- 
tistical theory and method in the insurance 
business. 


“Prerequisite: a course in business sta- 
tistics or in elementary statistical method. 
Students not offering this prerequisite will 





be admitted to the course only by permis- 
sion of the instructor.” 

Classes are also available for Life 
Insurance, Investments of Insurance 
Companies, Casualty Insurance, Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, Insurance 
Practice, Insurance Office Organiza- 
tion and Fire Insurance Rating. 
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Judges of Advertising 


Exhibit Committee 

HE Advertising Exhibit Com- 

mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
has announced the judges who will 
select prize winners in the Mutual 
Insurance Advertising Exhibit to be 
held in connection with the 26th An- 
nual Convention of the Association 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl., 
October 5to 8. They are O. C. Harn, 
chairman of the Chicago Advertising 
Council and managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations ; Homer 
J. Buckley, president of Buckley, De- 
ment & Company, and past president 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, and Guy C. Smith, director 
of advertising research, Libby Mc- 
Neill & Libby, and past president of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers. 

The Committee also announced that 
the exhibit will be available for the 
conference on mutual insurance ad- 
vertising which is being sponsored by 
the American Mutual Alliance and 
will be held at the time of the Na- 
tional Association meeting. 

A high degree of interest is being 
shown by mutual insurance companies 
in the affair according to M. P. Luthy, 
chairman of the Exhibit Committee. 
Companies are requested to submit 
their material two weeks prior to the 
opening of the convention to the com- 
mittee, Mutual Insurance Building, 
Chicago, or to the Stevens Hotel, 
marking the package, “Advertising 
material for National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies Ex- 
hibit.” 

Double Check, but No Check 


Son in college was applying pressure for 
more money from home. 

“T can not understand why you call your- 
self a kind father,” he wrote his dad, “when 
you haven't sent me a check for three 
weeks. What kind of kindness do you call 
that ?” 

“That’s unremitting kindness,” wrote the 
father in his next letter—Capper’s Weekly. 





Try a Bowl of Wax Fruit 


She: “She gave us something on our 
wedding anniversary—that plush tea-cosy 
—and we ought to reciprocate.” 

He: “Reciprocate? You mean retali- 
ate.”—Sidmouth Observer. 











Mutual Convention 
(Continued from Page 8 ) 


Yards, which in past years was often 
spoken of as a synonym for Chicago. 
It undoubtedly does embody one of 
the city’s major industries, and by 
many will be regarded as a most in- 
teresting spectacle. The various 
packing companies conduct tours 
through their plants at intervals, mak- 
ing the trips convenient and instruc- 
tive. The world-famous International 
Live Stock Exhibition Amphitheatre 
is on the grounds. In all the Yards 
comprise 475 acres. 


The above rambling description of 
a few of Chicago’s hundreds of at- 
tractive features gives only an inkling 
of the pleasure to be had during the 
course of a few days stay within its 
borders. All this is, of course, to be 
pieced in between the practical ad- 
vantages of attending a convention 
which will attract the livest men and 
women in the mutual insurance 
world. It may be depended on that 
the outstanding executives and busi- 
ness producers will be at the Chicago 
meetings unless prevented by events 
beyond their control; for mutual jn- 
surance has had successes and oppo- 
sitions aplenty during the past year to 
furnish much material for many ad- 
dresses and round table discussions. 


URING a period of depression 

is no time to economize on 
ideas. More than ever right now is 
the moment to develop new methods, 
new arguments, new lines of pro- 
cedure in underwriting selling and 
particularly in planning for the fu- 
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ture. A watchful eye must be kept 
on certain competitive groups, which 
in alarm at mutual success, have 
turned to unethical practices of boy- 
cott and misleading propaganda. All 
these angles of the business will be 
adequately covered in the programs 
of the four days of the convention, 
and delegates can count on going 
home with heart warming enthusiasm 
over the prospects for the active sea- 
son just around the corner. It is pos- 
sible, too, that you, Mr. Reader, may 
have something of value, yourself, to 
contribute to the various discussions. 
Especially in the round table meetings 
the man who doesn’t talk much in 
public, often finds sudden courage 
to tell an informal group of plans or 
experiences that may have an im- 
portant bearing on mutual progress. 
And, too, the mere association with 
men of like mutual minds is a tonic 
better than any medicine. Many an 
individual’s rise in the mutual field 
has dated from new friendships and 
business connections formed at con- 
ventions. 


Of course, do not fail to bring the 
ladies, who through their auxiliary 
organization, will have a full schedule 
of business and pleasure (mostly 
pleasure), to attend to. 


Next month the high points of the 
program will be presented in these 
pages, but long before that time we 
hope you will have decided to come 
to Chicago and bring the family 
along. 


Railroad fares this year are very 
favorable and doubtless the usual 
concessions will be made for mutual 
convention travelers. 
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Separation Case in Ne- 
braska Finally to Go 


to Governor 

Insurance Commissioner Herdman 
has overruled the request of com- 
plainants in the action brought by 
three Lincoin fire insurance agencies 
against nine companies and _ their 
State agents to amend their complaint 
to include along with the charge that 
they conspired to carry out an illegal 
agreement with respect to agents’ 
commissions the additional charge 
that they also conspired with respect 
to rates, which is made unlawful 
under another section. This motion 
was made before the argument in the 
case, the Commissioner ruling that it 
constituted new matter. 

Governor Bryan will pass on the 
matter finally. The complainants 
argued that although the Federal 
Circuit of Appeals in the case of 
Niagara Fire vs. Cornell, 110 Fed- 
eral, Page 816, held the conspiracy 
statute unconstitutional because at- 
tempting to prohibit companies from 
doing what they had a right to do, 
fix agents’ commission and methods 
of doing business, the Legislature in 
1913 added another section that for- 
bade any rate agreements. The claim 
was made that the testimony showed 
that maintenance of rates was a part 
of the Western Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation’s separation program. 

I. J. Dunn of Omaha, speaking for 
the defendants, said that insurance 
companies and their agents have the 
legal right to refuse to employ as 
their agent any person who is acting 
as agent for any other insurance 
company and have equally the right 


* (Continued on Page 30) 
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Chicago F. & M. Consoli- 
dates 


The Chicago Fire and Marine, ac- 
cording to plans recently made pub- 
lic, is to be consolidated with the 
Associated Fire and Marine of San 
Francisco, and will operate under the 
former company’s name. Officers 
continuing will be H. M. O’Brien, 
president; Frederick O’Brien, vice- 
president ; Robt. M. Nevins and Geo. 
FE. Hass, secretaries. C. W. Fellows 
will be chairman of the Board, and 
W. L. Wallace is to have the place 
of vice-president in charge of Pacific 
Coast operations. Headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 


Credit Insurance Situa- 
tion Calls for 
Limitation 

EFLECTING the depression is 

the recent decision of four credit 
insurance companies to limit that class 
of underwriting, those involved in 
this procedure being the National 
Surety, Ocean Accident, American 
Credit Indemnity and London Guar- 
antee. 

The market for credit insurance is 
said to be active, but failures have 
been heavy, and caution in accepting 
risks is indicated in the present situa- 
tion. There is a possible imminent 
change in rates and policy forms de- 
signed to aid in correcting a condi- 
tion which it is apparent will be slow 
in correcting itself. 


Sic ’Em, Cecil! 
“Tt’s time to get dog licenses again. You 
keep a dog, don’t you?” 

“No. If we hear a noise in the night, we 
bark ourselves.”—Royal Arcanium Bulletin 
Better Quit 

A Bishop had been speaking with some 
feeling about the use of cosmetics by girls. 
“The more experience I have of lip- 
stick,” he declared, warmly, “the more 
distasteful I find it.”"—Fernie Free Press. 





Toot! Blank! Dash! Toot! 

Lady (at busy corner) : “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful how a single policeman can dam the 
flow of traffic?” 

Her Escort: “Yes, but you should hear 
some of the motorists that are held up.”— 
soston Transcript. 


Atchoo! 

Socialist: “After all, what is the differ- 
ence between the rich man and the poor 
man?” 

Bystander: “The rich man has acute 
laryngitis and the poor man has a cold.”— 
Penn Punch Bowl. 








When Luck Is Unlucky 
“IT have no luck with women.” 
“Lucky fellow !”’—Nebelspalter. 
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Ohio Agents Report That 
Boycott Idea Is Not 
So Good 


VER in Ohio the stock agents 

have been having their 35th 
Annual Meeting, and the subject of 
“reciprocity” has had considerable at- 
tention. That the boycott idea has not 
met with the success hoped for by its 
sponsors was indicated by an address 
by C. O. Ransom of Cleveland. He 
advised the agents to proceed slowly 
and carefully in applying this prin- 
ciple. It was pointed out that injus- 
tice might easily be done, particularly 
when there was conflict between the 
insurance affiliations of manufactur- 
ers of products nationally distributed, 
and the local dealers who sold such 
articles. 

Other speakers spoke of difficulties 
encountered in handling situations 
where chain stores and chain news- 
papers were concerned. 

Altogether it looks as if the reci- 
procity boycott notion will continue 
to have hard sledding. 


Commissioner Mortensen 
of Wisconsin States Posi- 
tion as to “Recom- 
mended” Payment 


Commissioner H. J. Mortensen of 
Wisconsin has been in a vigorous dis- 
cussion with the Western Underwrit- 
ers Association concerning the objec- 
tion of that body to his recommenda- 
tion that certain fire losses be paid. 


The Commissioner’s stand as stated 
in his own words follows: 

“This position taken by the insurance com- 
panies is not admitted as tenable by the 
commissioner. It is indisputable that the 
right to conduct an insurance business has 
long since passed out of the realm of in- 
dividual and corporate prerogative into the 
field of public supervision and regulation. 
It is in the nature of quasi-public business. 


“Recognizing this fact, legislative bodies 
have created insurance departments as 
arms of State governments investing them 
with powers to supervise and scrutinize the 
methods and practices employed by insur- 
ance companies in the conduct of their 
business. Accordingly, as a part of the 
duties of the insurance department of this 
State, it is incumbent upon the commis- 
sioner to carry out the purpose and in- 
tent of the law. 


“The law contemplates settlement of 
losses by fire within a reasonable time. The 
commissioner, therefore, holds that it was 
well within his jurisdiction to inquire into 
this question and to order all these insur- 
ance companies to show cause before him 
as to whether or not they had acted in 
good faith and used due diligence in at- 
tempting to make settlement with the claim- 
ants.’ 





Louisiana Rate Suit Is Dis- 
missed by Stocks 


TOCK fire companies doing busi- 
ness in Louisiana have withdrawn 
their suit against the Insurance Com- 
mission of that state to force an in- 
crease of rates of from 25 to 334%4% 
on five classes of risks. 


The companies contended that they 
had suffered a heavy underwriting 
loss throughout the last six years be- 
“ause of inadequate rates, and the 
increases sought covered about 75% 
of the business written in the state. 


The suit was withdrawn apparently 
because the Commission set about to 
tax the companies to defray the costs 
of the suit. The sum of $10,000 was 
asked of the Louisiana Rating and 
Fire Prevention Bureau, which is sup- 
ported by the companies, and a furth- 
er call for $190,000 was a possibility. 


oe a a 


Agents Qualification Law 
in Ohio Needs Revision, 
Says Warner 


TATE Superintendent of Insur- 

ance, Charles T. Warner, in an 
address before the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents gave it as his opin- 
ion that “there is need for codifica- 
tion and revision of our insurance 
laws, and for additional legislation 
along particular lines. On the subject 
of a qualification law for agents, from 
my investigation of the statutes in 
force ... it is very evident that if 
Ohio is to have a real qualification 
law it will require new legislative 
action to give it worthwhile force and 
effect.” 
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Political Brand of Insur- 
ance on School Property 
Ousted by Kentucky 


Decision 

NDER a decision of the Ken- 

tucky State Court of Appeals it 
was held that the office of a member 
of a board of education was vacated 
because the member was an insurance 
agent connected with a concern which 
wrote a policy on the board’s  prop- 
erty. The court said it was against 
public policy for members of a board 
of education, city council, or trustees 
of a town or municipality to enter into 
contractual relations with bodies of 
which they were a part. 


The above brings to mind, of 
course, the solution to the municipal 
property insurance problem which is 
to sign up for a high quality and 
economical mutual policy. 
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filed in the office of the Clerk of said District Court, wherein and whereby it is ordered. gg Lens 
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Spriiaetion for injanotion he deniedsthat thie sction be dismissed on 
the merits;that defendents recover thier costes and diebarsements herein, 
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Another High Court Decision Upholds 
Mutuals’ Right To Insure Public Property 


ARAPHRASING an old say- 

ing—‘‘Experience is a dear school, 
but stock company agents will learn 
in no other.”” This may well apply to 
efforts of various stock agents to pre- 
vent schools and other property from 
being insured in mutual companies. 
In spite of the long line of decisions 
upholding the right of mutuals to 
handle this class of business the stocks 
are loath to give up their propaganda 
against such desirable business going 
to non-stock companies. 

A case fresh from the legal mill is 
the one illustrated in the above court 
order. Here the plaintiff, either a 
stock agent, or perhaps stock inspired, 
did not like to contemplate a certain 
schoolhouse in Lakeville, Minnesota, 
being insured in a mutual. The mat- 
ter so worked on his mind that he 
applied for an injunction against the 
mutual issuing a policy on the prop- 
erty in question. 


Say 


HEREUPON the plaintiff 

learned something to his future 
advantage, viz: that it is an expensive 
proceeding to go to court; that the 
court makes short work of deciding 
such cases in favor of the mutuals; 
that in the event of failure to sustain 
the case the court’s costs add another 
item; that it will take a number of 


commissions from easier business to 
pay for the adventure into a field of 
litigation where the mutuals are 
strongly entrenched; that it is better 
business to do straight soliciting for 
insurance on its merits rather than 
cut up hi-jinks with the hope of get- 
ting something for nothing by way of 
applause. 

We append the concluding para- 
graphs of the court finding, which the 
reader will find very interesting. 

“It was also stipulated by the 
parties hereto—that in deciding this 
case the trial court may consider that 
the pleadings of plaintiff ask for a 
mandatory injunction cancelling said 
policy of insurance so issued on No- 
vember 17, 1930; and that the sole 
issue in this case, for the determina- 
tion of the court, is whether said 
School District is or is not in all 
things duly authorized and empow- 
ered, upon due and appropriate action 
by it in that respect, to insure its 
various properties against loss or 
damage by fire and lightning in Mu- 
tual lire Insurance Companies duly 
created and organized under the laws 
of the State of Minnesota and duly 
authorized and licensed to transact 
their business within said state, and 
particularly whether in this case said 
School District was authorized to 
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—_—_————— make the said contract of insurance. 


“As conclusions of law the court 
finds and decides: 

“That said insurance contract is 
valid; that the plaintiff is entitled to 
no relief herein and that his applica- 
tion for injunction be denied; that 
| this action be dismissed on the merits ; 
| that defendants recover their costs 
| and disbursements herein. 
| “Let Judgment be entered accord- 
ingly.” 
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Wisconsin State Associa- 
tion to Hold Agents’ 
Meeting 


The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies for the Mutual 
Insurance Agents will be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
15th and 16th. 

Arrangements have been completed 
| to make the 1931 convention one of 
| 
| 
| 


the best in the history of the Associa- 
tion. There will be speakers of promi- 
| nence, among these being Dr. S. S. 
' Huebner, Professor of Insurance at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
M. P. Luthy, Advertising Manager 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company of Chicago, Harry Cooper, 
Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, and L. F. Collins, a well known 
Mutual Insurance Agent from Madi- 
son, will represent the agents. All of 
these speakers are scheduled on the 
program for the first day. 

The second day of the convention 
will be devoted entirely to discussions 
of agents’ problems and will be a 
“Mutual Insurance School,’”” which 
should prove to be one of the most 
interesting and important parts of the 
program. 

All agents wall be guests of the 
Association at an Agents’ Luncheon 
at noon on the 15th and in the evening 
a banquet is scheduled. Golf will be a 
feature of the preliminaries on the 
14th. 
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Compensation Policy Cost 


Held Deductible 


N the case of the Jefferson Gas 

Coal Co. vs. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Philadelphia it has been 
held that workmen’s compensation 
premiums are deductible even though 
the workers insured were engaged in 
labor the cost of which was a capital 
expenditure. 
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Mixed Agency Question 
Comes Up Again in 
Michigan 


HE mixed agency problem is be- 

ing stirred up in Michigan again, 
this time by George J. Leiber, resi- 
dent manager for the F. & C., who 
has withdrawn from the office of one 
of the largest fire mutuals doing busi- 
ness in the Detroit territory. 

Since the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents has about one third 
of its members active in mixed rep- 
resentation, the proposal of elimina- 
tion of mutuals from stock agencies 
has been vigorously fought in former 
years and hardly seems likely to be 
successfully put over now. Mr. 
Lieber, however, has had the courage 
to take a loss of some $30,000 in 
premium volume by his step. 
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Mutual Century Club 
Sends Greeting to Build- 
ing and Loan League 


© the recent convention of the 

United States Building and Loan 
l.eague in Philadelphia, J. H. R. Ti- 
manus, President of the Century Club 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies sent the 
following interesting greeting: 

“On behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, the Century Club of that As- 
sociation, composed of twenty-five 
companies who have been in con- 
tinuous existence for over one hun- 
dred years, takes pleasure in this op- 
portunity to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the United States Building 
and Loan League upon the attainment 
of their hundredth birthday. 

“A close relationship exists between 
these two groups of organizations so 
vitally concerned with the material 
welfare of our citizens. The one 
group constitutes the instrument for 
the acquisition of property and the 
attainment of financial independence 
by the individual, and the other group 
preserves that property and _ inde- 
pendence against the loss which may 
occur through the most dreaded of all 
natural elements—fire. The advan- 
accruing to the individual 
through the association of many in a 
single purpose—the essence of mu- 
tuality—is well exemplified in both 
organizations. 


tages 


“It seems fitting that these greet- 
ings should go to you in the City of 
Philadelphia, the birthplace alike of 
the oldest fire insurance company in 
America and of the first building and 
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loan association in the United States. 

“To your visitors from across the 
seas we extend our felicitations and 
we offer to them the suggestion that 
we may now reciprocate in an ex- 
change of ideas. The earliest fire in- 
surance companies and building asso- 
ciations in this country were pat- 
terned upon similar institutions al- 
ready existing in England. If, in a 
century of progress we have devel- 
oped some methods peculiar to us 
from which our friends from abroad 
may derive something of value, we 
shall be happy to think that we have 
repaid, in some slight measure, our 
obligation to them for the original 
ideas.” 


Insurance at Safety 
Congress 


T the Twentieth Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety 
Council to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel on October 12th to 16th, a meet- 
ing of particular interest to insurance 
men will be that of Thursday after- 
noon, the 15th, when the following 
adresses and discussions will be heard 
in Room 505A. 
2:00 The Operations of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance and its 
Relation to Compensation Insurance 
Rates. 
(A representative of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance.) 
Discussion. 
The Relationship of Insurance Com- 
panies to the General Promotion of 
Accident Prevention. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
3:15 Discussion. 
3:30 Safety as Viewed by a Foreman. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
4:00 Discussion. 
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Fidelity and Surety Costs 

for Acquisition Subject of 

Hearing by Commission- 
ers Committee 


OLLOWING out the sentiment 
created by speakers at the June 
meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, a sub- 
committee of the convention on 
August 19th, held a hearing on the 
question of acquisition costs, rate cut- 
ting and rebating in the fidelity and 
surety field. The committee members 
atthe meeting were D.C.Lewis, Chair- 
man, G. S. Van Schaick and Howard 
P,. Dunham. Sitting with these were 
Deputy Superintendent Charles P. 
Butler and J. J. McGrath, chief of 
the Rating Bureau of the New York 
Department. 
Considerable testimony was taken 
which developed some _ interesting 
facts, as for example, in the statement 





by Edward A. Allen, President of the 
National Surety Company, that the 
average commission today is 30% 
whereas it should be 20%. There was 
also strong opinion voiced against any 
drastic regulation of acquisition costs. 
The whole matter was taken under 
consideration by the committee for a 
report at a later date. 

DO> 


In Nebraska 


(Continued from Page 27) 


to cancel any agency unless the 
agency quits representing any one or 
more companies. It was purely a 
question of the right of a company 
to transact business with whom and 
through whom it elects; that the tes- 
timony showed there was no concert 
of action in the instances in evidence 
between the companies, but that on 
the contrary they and their agents 
were exercising their own judgment 
and following out a long-established 
policy of doing business. 


Editorial Note: Later news comes 
that a decision has been handed down 
adverse to the companies’ contention. 


Commissioners Will Hold 
Fall Convention in 
Portland, Oregon 


(Continued from Page 19) 


from Oklahoma. While some of the 
following schedule is tentative, the 
list represents substantially what will 
be heard in the way of set addresses 
and discussions. Entertainment fea- 
tures are being worked out by Com- 
missioner Alva H. Averill of Oregon, 
which guarantees the completeness of 
the sight-seeing and other plans for 
pleasure during the Convention week. 

All in all this gathering of the 
Commissioners is expected to be one 
of their most important meetings of 
recent years. Beyond the stated pro- 
gram there will be many questions of 
large interest considered when reports 
of committees are brought in, and in 
connection with executive sessions. 
Large delegations of insurance men 
from every section of the United 
States have made reservations and 
the crowd of listeners-in bids fair to 
be up to record proportions. That the 
audience at the open meetings will be 
treated to some lively discussions of 
timely subjects is a foregone conclu- 
sion,and the insurance press doubt- 
less will have much to report con- 
cerning the Convention. 





Drop That Scrub-Brush 


“What must one do to have beautiful 
hands ?” 


“Nothing.”—Montreal Star. 











Farmer’s Need for Casu- 
alty Coverage 


(Continued from Page 24) 

Syteye fwd ninety per cent 

of all insurance of all kinds will 
be transacted upon the mutual! plan. 
The inherent quality of policyholder 
ownership will not be denied. We 
have already seen this brought to pass 
in the case of life insurance. Today 
more than 90% of all of the life in- 
surance written by all companies in 
the United States is upon the mutual 
plan, mutual companies having more 
than ninety million policies in force, 
giving protection to their beneficiaries 
to the extent of more than sixty-five 
billion dollars. Mutual casualty insur- 
ance, like mutual fire insurance, is an 
American institution, growing in 
strength and popularity at an amazing 
rate. Nothing can retard that growth. 
It has pioneered in every field to which 
it has given attention and has demon- 
strated at every turn the soundness of 
its principles, the stability of its form 
and the virility of its owner-manage- 
ment. It is tempered with the experi- 
ence of five decades and offers today 
to every segment of the American in- 
suring public a program of stability, 
service and savings which cannot be 
matched by any other type or kind of 


carrier. 
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Illinois Wants Data Re- 
turned to State 


OMESTIC fire insurance com- 

panies which have removed their 
books and records outside the State 
may be required to return sufficient 
data to Illinois and to the principal 
office of business as designated in the 
charters to enable the division to ex- 
amine the affairs of the companies, 
according to an opinion recently given 
by Attorney General Oscar E. Carl- 
strom to the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, Harry W. Hanson. The 
ruling follows in full text: 


“Dear Sir: I have your letter in 
which you state that there are three 
fire insurance companies organized 
and operating under the laws of the 
State of Illinois which have apparent- 
ly moved all of their books and rec- 
ords outside of the State, and are, in 
fact, operating their business from 
such point outside of the State of IIli- 
nois. You state that in one instance 
the company is now in line for exam- 
ination and your office is preparing 
to send examiners for that purpose. 

“You ask whether or not your office 
is justified in requiring the company 
to bring all of its records back to the 
State of Illinois and to the principal 
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office in the State of Illinois as desig- 
nated in the charter of the company. 

Under dates of June 10 and June 
23, 1922, in Opinions Nos. 11265 and 
11282 (1921-1922 Attorney General’s 
Reports, page 339, et seq.), the Attor- 
ney General considered a similar ques- 
tion with relation to life insurance 
companies. The provisions of the 
Life Insurance Act of 1869 with rela- 
tion to the location of the principal 
office of the company are similar tothe 
provisions of the act concerning the 
doing of fire insurance business, ap- 
proved March 11, 1869, with relation 
to the principal office for the transac- 
tion of such business. 

“In that opinion the Attorney Gen- 
eral concludes that a life insurance 
company should keep and maintain at 
its principal office in the State of IIli- 
nois sufficient books, records, docu- 
ments and books of account of all of 
its business, in addition to stock and 
transfer books, to give the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce full 
and complete visitorial power over 
said corporation. 

“It would seem to me that the same 
reasoning and the same authorities 
cited in that opinion will apply with 
equal force to your present case con- 
cerning a fire insurance company 
organized and operating under the 
Act of 1869. 

“It is my opinion, therefore, that 
you are justified in demanding and 
requiring that the companies you 
mention in your letter, return suffi- 
cient of their records, books, etc., 
back to the State of Illinois and to 
the principal office of business as des- 
ignated in the charter of said com- 
pany, to enable you to examine into 
the affairs of such company.” 

QOD 


Story of Mutual's Trouble 
in Virginia Proves to 
Be Exaggeration 


E feel that the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company in Hartford 
County, with headquarters at Bel 
Air, Maryland, has been rather badly 
used by a certain stock publication 
which refers to the company’s recent 
request for time to work out a finan- 
cial complication as a “squawk”. 
This mutual is one with a long, 
successful record dating from its 
formation in 1842, and has never 
been in trouble. It operates in Vir- 
ginia to some extent, and the state 
requires that a company, to do busi- 
ness within its borders, must have a 
surplus of $200,000. The Bel Air 
mutual has consistently kept its sur- 
plus at or above that figure until just 
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recently, when, because of the slump 
in the security market, the amount 
dipped somewhat below the require- 
ment. 


On being asked concerning the de- 
ficiency, the company explained the 
matter and asked the Virginia com- 
mission to send actuaries to check up 
on the financial situation of the mu- 
tual. This was done and after a 
week’s investigation the company’s 
condition was reported as satisfactory 
and indeed exceptionally sound. 


Soon after the company made a re- 
quest of the Commission that it be 
given a few months to make good the 
small discrepancy, pointing out that 
all insurance companies, both large 
and small, had experienced a shrink- 
age in surpluses during the depres- 
sion. This seemed so reasonable that 
the Commission agreed to take the 
matter under advisement, and just re- 
cently a decision was made to allow 
the mutual the extension of time 
asked. Meanwhile the company has 
been writing and will continue to 
write policies in Virginia. 

This whole circumstance can hardly 
be considered a “squawk’”’, from. any 
standpoint, and the use of the word 
suggests that some of the stock pub- 
lication’s special friends must have 
been feeling the vigorous competition 
of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford County, Maryland. 


SoS 


Holds Policy Applies to 
Damage by Fire Started 
Before Effective Date 


GANNING company insured its 

merchandise in a two-story ware- 
house, the policy to run from 12 o’clock 
noon on September 7, 1929. Just two min- 
utes before 12 noon on that date a fire 
broke out in the boiler room of the build- 
ing which embracéd the said warehouse, 
the boiler room being adjacent to it. Sub- 
sequently the goods in the warehouse were 
damaged or destroyed by fire. The insurer 
disclaimed liability on the policy. Evidence 
showed that the boiler room was separated 
by a wall 16 inches thick, that there was 
no doorway between the boiler room and 
the warehouse, that the only doorway be- 
tween the two units of the factory was a 
door between the towel room above the 
boiler room and the second floor of the 
warehouse, and that there was an interval 
of from 20 to 30 minutes after the boiler 
room caught fire before the warehouse 
broke into flames. This evidence sus- 
tained the trial court's finding that it had 
not become certain, at the time when the 
policy took effect, that the warehouse 
would be destroyed or damaged, as the 
insurer claimed, and therefore the carrier 
was held liable for damage done. Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
vs. National Fire Insurance Company et al. 
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to-coast service. 
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The Spencer Fire in Progress 














A\tter buying a penny sparkler in 
a corner drug store, to enjoy a pre- 
mature Fourth of July celebration, a 
Spencer, lowa, youth allowed it to 
touch the store’s fireworks display 
which quickly set the place in flames. 
Fanned by a strong wind, the fire 
could not be checked until the en- 
tire business section of Spencer had 
been wiped out, causing a property 
loss of over $1,000,000. Thirty 
buildings were destroyed. 


THIN K OF 


The Federal Mutuals carried a lot 
of insurance in Spencer. The fire 
occurred on Saturday, June 27, 
1931 and on Tuesday, June 30, the 
Federal policyholders had checks 
in full payment of their claims. The 
Federal Mutuals were the first com- 
panies to make settlement, giving 
Spencer quick assistance in rebuild- 
ing its business district. Speed in 
adjustment is characteristic of Fed- 
eral loss service. 


FEDERAL FIRST 


Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OF OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


Associate Company Under “L-M-C”’ Management 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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